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THE SCHOOL OF TO-DAY 


JAMES EARL RUSSELL 
Dean of Teachers College, Columbia University 


Even the casual observer of educational events must be aware that 
startling changes have taken place in the ideals and practices of pub- 
lic education within the past thirty years. Intelligent parents must 
be impressed with the fact that the school work of their children is 
very unlike that which they themselves had. The schools of to-day 
may or may not be better than those of a generation ago, but they 
are obviously different. A generation ago the elementary school 
taught the arts of reading, writing, spelling, and reckoning, together 
with some parsing of formal English sentences and map location of 
boundaries, rivers, mountains, and capital cities. In the secondary 
schools, Greek, Latin, and mathematics held sway, with a little history 
and science to lighten the load. The significant change, however, is 
not in the names given to subjects of the curriculum, but in the con- 
tent of those subjects and the purposes to which they are put. What- 
ever may have been the professed aim of the old school, the actual re- 
sults were to the advantage of the individual in competition with his 
fellows. But with the coming of public-school systems, complete 
from kindergarten to state university and supported at public expense, 


The PEABODY JOURNAL OF EDUCATION is glad to have the opportunity to publish 
this essay, which, in our judgment, is a notably penetrative analysis of present- 
day conditions. The essay was incorporated in the introductory letter to the for- 
mal Dean’s Report to the trustees of Teachers College for the academic year 1924- 
1925. We are pleased to have permission to reprint it in the present form. 
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it was inevitable that in time the emphasis should shift from individ- 
ual preferment to social needs. So long as public schools were the 
refuge of those who could not afford to pay the fees of private schools, 
they were distinctly class institutions, charitable enterprises, whose 
support was justified on the grounds that ignorance is a menace to 
public welfare. Now, with public schools dominant and universal, 
police control as a motive gives way to constructive training for citi- 
zenship. The American public school at present, whatever its vir- 
tues or defects, is the measure of public interest in the maintenance 
of American ideals. 


CITIZENSHIP AS THE OBJECTIVE 


Good citizenship as an aim in life is nothing new. Patriotism, in- 
telligent devotion to civic welfare, wherever found and at all times, 
bespeaks an education that is consciously acquired. But good citizen- 
ship as a dominant aim of the American public school is something 
new. It brings with it almost a revolution in the choice of materials 
of instruction within the old categories of school subjects, and it puts 
an entirely new emphasis upon methods of teaching. It subordinates 
the disciplinary values of studies which have been conceived as fitting 
the individual to use his powers in any way that he might wish to the 
formation of character through precise knowledge and approved 
models of behavior calculated to produce a predetermined result. 
Coupled with military discipline, it has always been the chief reliance 
of autocratic governments in guarding the safety of the state. For 
the first time in history, as I see it, a social democracy is attempting 
to shape the opinions and bias the judgment of oncoming generations. 
The urge to self-perpetuation may be no less strong in a democracy 
than in other forms of government, but its realization under demo- 
cratic control is exceedingly difficult. A thousand American school 
boards may make more noise, but their voice is not so distinct as that 
of a Prussian Kultusminister. But we have school boards which em- 
ploy teachers, determine what shall be taught, and pass judgment on 
the outcome. Public opinion, back of school boards, fixes our educa- 
tional creed and controls all our undertakings. Any other control, 
even state control except within limits, is inconceivable while we 
maintain our present ideals of American democracy. 





NEW INFLUENCES BEARING ON THE SCHOOLS 


The decision given one hundred and six years ago by the United 
States Supreme Court in the Dartmouth College case has protected 
private educational institutions from external partisan interference. 
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In Chief Justice Marshall’s opinion: A charter once granted by the 
state confers immortality upon its recipient. Recently, in the Ore- 
gon case, another decision preserves to parents the right to choose 
what school they will for the education of their children, provided 
that nothing be taught inimical to the public welfare. Now we are 
awaiting a further decision from the same high court which should 
elucidate the proviso in the Oregon case. What is inimical to public 
welfare? May the state use its police powers to regulate the schools 
and decide what shall or shall not be taught in them? It is difficult 
to see how, under our system of government, those who provide the 
funds for school support can be denied the right to decide how such 
funds shall be used. From the viewpoint of the schools, the Tennes- 
see case has a far wider significance than an imaginary conflict be- 
tween science and religion. The Oregon case turned on the freedom 
of learning; the Tennessee case questions the freedom of teaching. 
The issues involved are of vital importance in the future development 
of public education. But neither of these issues was raised for a hun- 
dred years, and neither of them could have been raised until the public 
became aware that what was actually taught in the schools had some 
effect on the character and beliefs of the learners. 

The trend of public opinion in matters educational is part and par- 
cel of the tendency of the times to shape conduct by legal enactment. 
Whether we like it or not, some school boards will sit in judgment on 
history texts and some will bar out modern science. The war taught 
us that German could be eliminated from our schools. Who knows 
what labor unionists, or chambers of commerce, or biblical funda- 
mentalists will insist on next? I foresee trouble enough to keep us 
from stagnation. Once a homogeneous group bent on having its own 
way gets the notion that the schools can be used to promote its par- 
ticular tenets, that group will surely seek to shape educational pro- 
cedure. As soon as one group succeeds in influencing school affairs, 
some other group will rise in opposition and demand to be heard. 
This is no idle speculation. Parties and sects and unions are even 
now contending for preferment in a way embarrassing to those who 
look to the larger good. The most hopeful sign is that contending 
groups may neutralize each other, thus giving the teacher a chance 
to work out his own salvation. 


NEW CURRICULUM PROBLEMS 
The acceptance of good citizenship as the dominant aim in public 
education imposes a severe burden upon teachers who have grown up 
under conditions hitherto generally prevailing. What is a good citi- 
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zen? What should he know? What should he do? Reduced to con- 
crete terms, answers to these questions will try the best of our social 
philosophers. An analysis of what certain good citizens do may dis- 
close traits of character, attitudes, and virtues which the clever 
teacher can utilize in his school work. A survey of what knowledge 
can best be used in daily life may suggest some criteria of excellence 
in the making of school curricula. The fact is, however, that little 
advance has been made in either of these directions. There are no 
standards as generally acceptable or as scientifically reliable as the 
standards which governed the selection of materials and the conduct 
of the school under the old order. But the standards of the past are 
as useless to-day as the prairie schooner or the mail coach. The sys- 
tematic, logical development of a subject has given way in our lower 
schools to a no less scholarly selection of materials designed to ac- 
quaint the pupil with the world in which he lives. If standards are 
lacking, the fault is not wholly the teacher’s or the philosopher’s; a 
generous allowance must be made for the shrinkage of this globe on 
which we live and for the complexity of life forced upon us by the 
inventions of the century past. Our children daily meet situations 
which were unknown even when we were their age. They want to 
know why these things are and what are the facts back of them. The 
modern schoolboy may still be forced to do what his parents did in 
school, but his education will be got, as theirs was, outside of school 
hours. The formation of character goes on apace regardless of teach- 
ers or schools. The question is: How can school work contribute 
most to the making of a good citizen? 

When standards are wanting or defective, we fall back on the 
method of trial and error. We experiment under the best light that 
we can get and check the results. It is a slow process and costly. 
Contrary tendencies are hard to reconcile. Some would avoid con- 
troversial questions. But the children who read the newspapers, lis- 
ten to the radio, participate in political campaigns, and engage in 
sectarian controversies cannot be muzzled. A labor strike is not a 
negligible matter to those engaged in it or to those who suffer its con- 
sequences. If the facts bearing on such problems are not presented 
by competent teachers to those who want to know, information of 
some kind will be got somewhere, out of which opinions affecting soci- 
ety for good or ill will be quite permanently fixed. It is idle to say 
that the most important subjects affecting social welfare are too ab- 
struse for adolescent minds, when pupils in our grammar and high 
schools are presented daily with situations, national and interna- 
tional, which call for a knowledge of history and geography, science 
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and economics, political economy and sociology. Some problems of 
trade and transportation, of capital and labor, of political policy and 
international relations must be faced in the modern school. I men- 
tion these in particular because they are the most perplexing of all the 
problems that the teacher meets. They cannot be ignored; they must 
be honestly and impartially treated. 

It may be said that the modern school puts upon the teacher an im- 
possible task. In one sense, every teacher faces an impossible task; 
and, generally speaking, the more encyclopedic a teacher’s knowledge, 
the greater the risk of failure. The teacher who spends five hours 
in the classroom has little time or strength for encyclopedic prepara- 
tion for the next day’s work. Some one must work out with as much 
care as was ever given to building a Greek grammar the materials 
which are found to be best suited to different grades in different types 
of schools. Teachers everywhere are asking for guidance. Every- 
where school curricula are under revision. 








HABITUATION AND THE GENESIS OF INTERESTS 





Cc. F. ARROWOOD 
The Rice Institute, Houston, Texas 





Professor John Dewey defines character as the interpretation of hab- 
its, and in connection with this definition identifies habit with conduct 
influenced by previous activity.. Such an account of habit permits 
the term to be applied to practically all human activity save that of 
the autonomic system and possibly a few reflex acts—a use which, as 
Professor Dewey points out,? is at variance with dominant usage. It 
is characteristic of habit that it is dynamic, and this dynamic aspect 
of habit is almost identical with interest and desire. One may say 
that “self and interest are two names for the same fact.’ The defi- 
nition of self or of character as habit emphasizes its aspect of con- 
tinuity and stability, while to describe it as interest is to stress its 
self-projection. 

It is not that the system of one’s habits conditions his interests. 
Looked at as a series of learned automatic responses in which each act 
of a series is the stimulus for the next, a reaction pattern is a habit. 
Regarded as straining at inhibiting factors of conduct and the envi- 
ronment, as almost or just breaking into overt activity, a reaction 
pattern is an interest. The character of habits as interests emerges 
when competition with other factors of experience restrains their 
overt manifestation—a habit becomes an interest the moment its free 
release is checked. 

To identify habits with interests is to reduce the problem of the 
genesis of interests to that of learning or habit formation. It is com- 
monly recognized that habits are built up in the interaction of the in- 
dividual with his environment, and that the process of habit formation 
is conditioned by the inherited physical and mental traits of the indi- 
vidual and his physical and social environment, and that it is further 
influenced by the growing body of one’s personal habits. 

The structure of the human organism sets limits upon the factors 
which may be organized into habits or interests. The range of vibra- 
tions of the air which result in sound, the range of ether vibrations 





*Human Nature and Conduct, p. 36. 
*Op. cit., p. 40. 
*‘Dewey: Democracy and Education, p. 408. 
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which. are seen as light, the capacity of distinguishing color, the 
rhythms of the organism, and other factors conditioned by the physio- 
logical structure, set limits upon the development of interests in the 
advance of experience. These limits are, however, elastic. There 
are no hard and fast instincts which determine a fixed round of activ- 
ities which we may enjoy and exclude us from the enjoyment of all 
other experiences. Inherited or instinctive units of conduct furnish 
the starting point of the process of habit formation, and these units 
persist in the highly developed complex patterns of adult behavior; 
but the patterns which embody them are shaped by the environment 


no less than by inheritance. Interests result, to no small degree, from 
habituation. 


A SPECIFIC INTEREST, IN THE FIELD OF MUSIC 


The history of the development of consonant intervals furnishes an 
illustration of the effect of habituation upon the genesis of interests, 
and of the possibility of the control of interests through the operation 
of intelligence. It will not be disputed that the experience of con- 
sonance is one toward which we take an attitude of positive adaptation 
and which is pleasurable—an experience, in a word, which is an in- 
terest.* 

Unities of auditory experiences are either melodies or consonances. 
Human individuals experience sound when air vibrations of not less 
than 12 or 16 and not more than 30,000 per second stimulate the ear. 
There are also limits of intensity. Moreover, there is a least distin- 
guishable difference between vibrations. The ear cannot detect any 
difference, for instance, between the effect of a wave of 12,000 and 
of one of 12,010 vibrations per second. Unities of auditory expe- 
rience vary enormously from person to person and from group to 
group, and in the same individual from time to time. 

Consonances and dissonances have to do with the degree to which 
individuals are able to synthesize two or more tonal elements into a 
unified complex. Success in synthesis gives consonance; failure gives 
dissonance. The feeling tone which we attach to a particular inter- 
val is a function of two factors—the success of the synthesis and the 
degree of effort required for its achievement.’ If the hearer fails to 
fuse the tonal elements, the feeling tone is not pleasant; but if no 
effort is required for the synthesis, the intensity of the pleasure is 
much less than that derived from a synthesis achieved with difficulty. 





‘For the doctrine of consonance and melody here summarized I am indebted to 
the published researches of Prof. F. Max Meyer, Dr. H. T. Moore, and Dr. W. Van 
Dyke Bingham. 

°H. T. Moore: Genetic Aspects of Consonance and Dissonance. 
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Dr. Moore points out that the initial disposition to a synthesis is 
determined by the numerical ratio of the factors united. The ratio 
1:2 occurs frequently ; voices singing in unison produce it, and over- 
tones produce it more frequently than any other interval. Man must 
have become habituated to it very early in his history, with the result 
that the interval was synthesized and he early found pleasure in sing- 
ing the octave. The early Greeks derived great pleasure from hear- 
ing men and boys singing together in octaves. They classed octaves 
and fifths as consonant, but they excluded thirds and sixths, later 
classed as consonant. ‘Aristotle included fifths and fourths among the 
symphonia. From his time to the ninth century A.D. the fifth was 
employed more and more, with the result that it advanced from being 
an almost consonant interval to being a most agreeable one. Later 
people came to be so habituated to it that its synthesis required no 
effort; and, as a result, the feeling tone, pleasantness, decreased in 
intensity. The natural frequency ratio of the fifth (2:3) results 
from its being next simplest to the octave. “It occurs five times in 
the first sixteen overtones of any clang. Moreover, it was probably 
produced in the very earliest times by tenor and bass voices calling 
together at medium pitch. And its development among primitive peo- 
ple would be peculiarly favored by their practice of singing simulta- 
neous melodies.’ 

One sees that the consonance of the fifth, the habit of synthesizing 
the interval represented by the ratio 2:3, may have resulted from 
habituation. The interest was, no doubt, set up by the operation of 
objective factors in interaction with individuals. The objective fac- 
tors and the physiological structure of human individuals determined 
the frequency of the occurrence of the interval, while the occurrence 
developed the interest. The development of the value doubtless was 
not consciously controlled. Moreover, to recognize an interval as 
susceptible of being heard as consonant and to secure its actual syn- 
thesis are two very different things. The actual synthesis is secured 
only by hearing the interval itself. There is no substitute for habitu- 
ation. 

Of consonances, the third has had a most interesting history. It 
was long regarded as dissonant. Then came a period when it was in- 
termediate—consonant to some ears and dissonant to others. With 
exercise it came, in spite of a decree of Pope John XII against it, to 
be regarded as consonant by all Europeans educated in music. 





“Ibid. 
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The interval 4:7, quite a simple ratio, has had its progress toward 
consonance retarded by virtue of its exclusion from the diatonic scale. 
It is just now an intermediate interval. Stumpf so rates it. It is 
ranked as a pronounced dissonance by Hoheneser and the Lippsians 
generally. Helmholtz places it nearer the consonances than the dis- 
sonances. Many others place it definitely among consonant intervals. 

“The history of our present consonances has apparently been a 
gradual development as dissonance, followed by a relatively short 
transition period and later a gradual development as a consonance. 
The typical case in which all gradations occur is the third. As a 
dissonance it was at first too hard for any use at all, but after- 
wards was considered a most useful interval if properly restricted. 
Then follows a transition during which some seem to have felt it as 
consonant, while others still considered it dissonant. Later comes its 
general admission as a parallel interval, and still later its use as the 
final chord of a cadence. Each stage . . . had its characteristic 
pleasure value.”? 


HOW GROWING INTERESTS ARE GUIDED BY INTELLIGENCE 


It has been said that the genesis of consonances illustrates not the 
growth of interests merely, but the method by which the development 
of interests may be guided by the operation of intelligence as well. 

Out of habituation specific consonances arise. There are many 
experiences which have the quality of being consonant; so that one 
may achieve the symbol “consonance,” with its associated meanings, 
which are specific experiences of consonance. Moreover, develop- 
ment and change seem to mark the history of consonances; so that 
the abstraction “genesis” is also associated with the symbol “conso- 
nance” and its meanings. We have now very different stimuli affect- 
ing our experiences of consonance: on the one hand, vibrations which 
serve as stimuli to auditory experience; and, on the other, the abstrac- 
tions “consonance” and “genesis,” which function as unifying factors 
in our experience of consonance. 

To experience an interval as consonant is not the same thing as to 
think of it as consonant. One may accept the idea that the third is a 
consonant interval, and upon hearing it experience it as dissonant; 
but if it has attached to the universal “experience of genesis” the 
other universal “genesis,” there is still something to be said. These 
terms furnish the nucleus for a conceptual idea—an idea, roughly, 
that the normal ear is capable of being so habituated to this interval 





"H. T. Moore: Op. cit. 
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as to synthesize it, so that the interval may be heard as consonant. 
This idea may be associated with others, with the idea of a musical 
instrument and the idea of practice each day. If this idea operates 
as a stimulus to secure the habituation of the ear to the interval, so 
that the interval is synthesized, a new interest is set up, and that by 
the operation of a conceptual idea. 


Habituation may be the result of the operation of factors beyond 
the individual’s control, as is frequently the case in habituation to 
musical intervals. After a certain number of values are set up, how- 
ever, the abstraction covering the class emerges. For example, one 
who has many experiences of consonant intervals gains the abstrac- 
tion “consonance,” and the further idea that consonances emerge. 
These two abstractions, “consonance” and “genesis,” fuse in the idea: 
consonances emerge as the result of the operation of certain factors. 
This idea may serve as a stimulus to the activity of novel factors; and, 
as a result, a fresh interest may be set up. I have the experiences: 
The third is a consonant interval, the sixth is a consonant interval, 
the fourth is a consonant interval. I know what consonance is. I 
have never experienced as consonant the interval 11:12. The idea- 
tional association, “the interval 11:12 is a consonant interval,” can 
be transmitted to me; but, as has been said, it is one thing to have 
the idea of a consonant interval and another to experience the inter- 
val as consonant. I am told that the Scotch people experience great 
pleasure from hearing this interval. This idea may induce me to 
listen to bagpipes until I can myself derive pleasure from hearing 
them. 

Dr. Moore, employing experimental methods, proved that habitua- 
tion develops the experience of consonance in the individual as in the 
race. Dr. W. Van Dyke Bingham, while interested primarily in mel- 
ody, had, previous to the publication of Dr. Moore’s studies, reached 
the same conclusions with respect to consonance: “One race, one age 
hears as consonant intervals which another race and age never learned 
to tolerate ; and within the history of individuals it is easily observable 
that ‘consonance’ and ‘dissonance’ are . . . terms whose denota- 
tion shifts with growing experience.’’® 


Prof. F. Max Meyer made researches leading to the recognition of 
habituation as a determinant of melody. Bingham is led by the re- 
sults of Meyer’s researches and his own to conclude that habituation 
is a prominent factor in “making possible that active participation 
which seems to be demanded of the hearer before the succession of 





“Studies in Melody, p. 87. 
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musical sounds can for him be unified into the organic whole which we 
call melody.’ 


Experiences of consonance and melody, typical interests, are 
achieved as a result of habituation. The factors which finally select 
the experience as one which is consonant are: (1) Those with which 
physics can deal, pitch and intensity; (2) the physiological structure; 
(3) habituation. 


AS IN CONSONANCE, SO IN INTERESTS IN GENERAL 


The conclusions which were reached by Meyer, Bingham, and Moore 
with respect to a specific interest can be applied to the development 
of interests in general. Biological and social inheritance and one’s 
physical environment set limits to the interests one may develop. 
These limits are, however, elastic—our interests are capable of almost 
indefinite expansion. We are chained to no little, predetermined 
round of them. The complex patterns of things and activities which 
we experience as values are constantly changing, and this change can 
be guided and controlled by intelligence. , 

As a matter of fact, interest is very closely bound up with change. 
The degree of habituation affects the degree of interest. The interval 
to which one is becoming habituated is first heard as dissonant, and 
the experience is an unpleasant one. As power to synthesize the in- 
terval is gained, the experience becomes increasingly pleasant, until 
a point is reached at which so little effort is required to effect the 
unity of the interval that the intensity of the pleasure of hearing it 
begins to decrease. It is neither in the new alone nor in the old alone 
that interest is to be found, but along the moving boundary line which 
separates the new from the old. Interest is an aspect of learning. 
It lies neither before nor after habit formation, but in the process 
itself. To be interested is to be learning. 


Interest is bound up with the degree of effort required by achieve- 
ment, as well as with change. To be absolutely checked in activity 
when one is ready to act is baffling, unpleasant. On the other hand, 
an activity requiring no effort, or very little, is of itself of indifferent 
value. Those activities bring us most satisfaction which are neither 
too hard for our strength nor so easy as to call for the exercise of no 
real effort. One wishes, normally, to live neither at ease nor danger- 
ously, but with some spice of adventure. He wishes his mountains 
to be such as he can climb, but he is best satisfied if their conquest 
calls out his strength and courage. 





*Op. cit., pp. 40, 41. 
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One’s habits may reinforce each other, and so make up a harmo- 
nious system. In such a case his interests do not conflict. The har- 
mony of one’s interests is, however, being constantly threatened by 
the emergence of new factors in the environment, by physiological 
change and by the exercise of habits. To exercise a habit is to change 
it, and so modify interests; while novel factors in the environment 
call out new responses, some of which inevitably conflict with estab- 
lished interests. 


ADAPTING HABITS TO A CHANGING WORLD 


It is the function of intelligence to make long-range, complex ad- 
justments. The conflict between established interests and interests 
emerging in the interaction of a changing individual with a changing 
environment requires just such an environment as intelligence alone 
can make. Without change and without tension put upon the free 
exercise of habit, there is no interest; but this change and stress 
threatens the existence of habits, and so of interests. It is the prob- 
lem of intelligence to effect an integration of interests threatened in 
this process. Intelligence forms habits in advance against the time 
they are needed; it reinforces endangered interest by the power of 
ideas until they are well established; it keeps competing values at 
each other until they hammer themselves into a synthesis that in- 
cludes all of them. In a word, intelligence effects the unity of expe- 
rience, and it is perpetually being presented with new problems by 
the conflict engendered in the interaction of a changing personality 
with a changing environment. 

The questions arise: How effect this unity? How modify and 
readjust interests into a system the components of which reinforce 
each other? The solution of this problem is found in the capacity 
of intelligence to foresee the demands which the changing environ- 
ment and physiological growth make upon habits, in the effect of 
habituation upon interests, and in the capacity of intelligence to fore- 
see this effect and to guide the process in which it emerges. 


ADAPTING HABITS TO PHYSIOLOGICAL CHANGE 


Intelligence guides the formation of habits before they are de- 
manded by the social and physical environment. One may, at ten 
years of age, be perfectly content to read nothing but fairy stories 
and tales of marvelous adventure, but there is certain to come a time 
when one will develop interests not served by these types of literature. 
Against that time one builds up enjoyment of sensory experiences 
aroused by rhythm and description; one learns to enjoy literary 
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craftsmanship, and forms the habit of reading as a stimulus to re- 
flection. The modern student of teaching recognizes that this is pre- 
cisely the function of teaching—to build character in anticipation of 
the stress which life will put upon it. When he lays down the princi- 
ple that one must take account of the actual interests of the learner, 
he means simply that one’s interests do rest upon what is instinctive 
or habitual—not that possible interests are limited to instincts and 
existing habits. One must build on present interests in forming those 
demanded by the future. 


ADAPTATION ARISING FROM THE EXERCISE OF HABITS 


To foresee the changes in one’s interests demanded by physiological 
changes and modifications of the environment and to effect these 
changes are very different things. The last can take place only as 
the result of habituation. To recognize that one may learn to read 
Josiah Royce with pleasure and profit and to experience pleasure and 
profit in reading him are not the same. I may achieve the first as the 
result of half an hour’s talk with a friend in whose judgment I have 
confidence, but the second can be won only at the cost of effort. What 
the idea that reading Royce is a worth-while experience does is to 
attach motives to the reading—confidence in the worth of a task my 
friend recommends, desire to extend the range of my ideas. These 
motives are already established interests, and serve to keep me at my 
reading until I am interested in Royce for his own sake. It is neces- 
sary for a person to keep pounding away at tasks in which he has no 
immediate interest until habits are formed and interests become im- 
mediate, until “voluntary attention” passes over into “nonvoluntary 
attention” or interest. It is in this way alone that he can adapt his 
habits to his changing world, and so save his character from division, 
suppressions, and consequent misery. It is in this way alone that he 
can keep his zest for life and work. 








AN ORIENTAL SPEAKS 





CHUNG-YEE SHANG 





From time immemorial my family has been indulging in—to use a 
Chinese phrase—“the fragrance of books and poetry.” Among my 
ancestors there were a few scholars of no mediocre accomplishments; 
but this meager minority was greatly outnumbered by a host of book- 
worms. My ancestry on my mother’s side, however, does not have 
such a strong bookish flavor. Their moderate love for books is sup- 
plemented by the love of nature and the honest effort to earn their 
“rice bowl”—the Chinese phrase for “bread and butter”—by tilling 
the farms. Thus, biologically I am the inheritor of the two proudest 
and noblest professions in China—student and farmer. But sociolog- 
ically, my maternal profession gave way to that of my father’s; for 
even before my birth my life career was set for me—the career of a 
scholar. 


The idea has always been fostered by my parents and relatives that 
some day I might win a name and gain a fame for my family through 
studying. I lived under the influence of this idea in my childhood. 
It has been a strong incentive in my life, though I have to confess that 
it is by no means the highest and best. 


My Stupy UNbDER Tutors (1907-1913) 


When I was five years old, I was put under the charge of a tutor, 
engaged by my family. Reading and writing were taught. As years 
went by, Chinese classics were introduced to me. Though my boyish 
mind was not able to grasp the deep ideas of the philosophers, yet 
now and then some utterances of the sages went right into my being, 
and their influences were destined to last probably forever. From 
this early period I have set human relationships above everything 
else—spiritual growth or material investigation. Ever since that 
time, friendship, kinship, love, and filial piety have meant much more 
to me than searching after the infinite and God, searching for the 





This delightful and informing autobiography was written, with no thought of 
publication, by a Chinese student in George Peabody College for Teachers for the 
information of one of his instructors. We publish it—with his permission—unre- 
touched, as an expression of background, thought, and ideals to which the Western 
pin us needs soon awaken. Through him, we believe, young China reveals 
its soul. 
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unknown, and scientific endeavors. This is one distinct influence of 
the works of the Chinese teachers of the past. 


THE THRESHOLD OF My MODERN EDUCATION (1913-1916) 


With this background, I was sent to a primary school. After two 
years, I was promoted to the higher primary. After another year, 
I was admitted to the provincial preparatory school. There I re- 
mained until 1916, when I was chosen to study in Tsing Hua College, 
Peking, a government institution supported by the Boxer Indemnity 
Fund returned by the United States to China. 


TsING Hua COLLEGE (1916-1924) 


This college is said to have one of the best campuses in the world. 
With her Oriental charms and her Occidental equipment, she certainly 
was an ideal place for a boy of fourteen. She gave me ample chance 
to develop my love for the lordly trees and the beautiful flowers. The 
weekly lectures by prominent men excited my thinking. Having boys 
from all parts of China as schoolmates also served to widen my range 
of thought. But all these proved secondary to my ambition to fight 
and to win in the field as well as in the classroom. After several 
years of boyish activities, I turned my attention toward idealism. 
Christianity, especially Y. M. C. A. activities, caught my ever-shifting 
interest. I was introduced to something against which I had had 
hitherto a strong and unreasonable prejudice. After some study and 
experience, I was convinced that the life of service and sacrificial love 
is the noblest. I have always had a profound admiration for this 
kind of life. 

In the meantime I went to Manila, P. I., by way of Canton and 
Hongkong. The sonorous roar of the ocean and the mad rushing of 
the ocean wind in the dead of the night stirred my being as nothing 
had done before. I felt that an ignored corner of my heart was 
touched for the first time in my life. On that voyage I sometimes 
would spend the whole night in listening to the deep, rhythmic sway 
of the waves. The sight of whales and the seeing of a new race and a 
new country aroused in me a deep interest in traveling. 

Then the beautiful harbor of Hongkong caught my sense of beauty. 
But here a new thing dawned on my mind. To think—a part of our 
Chinese territory seized by the greedy and aggressive arm of an im- 
perialistic country! I felt a racial and national shame more keenly 
there than ever before. 
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So far in my life I had studied poetry only as a part of my work. 
I had never given myself up to, thrown my whole being into, a poem. 
But here was the turning point. The Hindu poet, Tagore, was to lec- 
ture in China, and to spend his first week in Tsing Hua. Enraptured 
by this occasion of being able to get some first-hand information from 
an outstanding Oriental, I purchased three volumes of his best poetry 
and read them over and over again. That was the first time that I 
ever yielded my entire self to the poet. He is the key to my apprecia- 
tion of poetry and of literature at large. 


To AMERICA 


On August 22, 1924, I set sail for the United States. I stopped in 
Japan for three days. The way that we Chinese were treated on 
board, the reflections on the awakening of Japan and what Japan has 
done in the past fifty years, the haughty behavior of most of the yon- 
Chinese passengers, came all at once to me. They awakened in nie a 
stronger love for my country, a keener pride in our past, and a clearer 
sense of responsibility on my own part in our future. 


My PRESENT AND My FUTURE 


I have dedicated my life to the childhood of China. Every time I 
think of this work, I cannot help but smile with satisfaction. The 
tedious part of research and study seems insignificant as compared 
with my personal delight and interest in children. And, besides, the 
more I specialize in their education, the broader my own range of 
education becomes, for I have to spend some time on every line in order 
to prepare myself as a leader of children. Take, for instance, music. 
It has been entirely overlooked so far in my education. But how can 
I go along with children without that important branch of self- 
expression? So my professional training has driven me to take a 
strictly liberal course. And, again, in this profession I find an excel- 
lent outlet for my extreme zeal to help lift my country to a position 
which she has the inherent right to occupy among the family of na- 
tions. 

My VISION 


Yea, this is the world! In the family of nations China sits in her 
proper place, friendly with all her neighbors. At home she has vigor- 
ous and energetic sons and daughters, ready to protect her against 
any greedy nation, but never willing to reach out an aggressive hand. 
In her organizations and institutions she learns from the Occident the 
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best spirit of service and democracy, but in her policy she retains that 
Oriental virtue—the love of peace. Her children are early taught the 
love of one another and of others besides their own nationals; the 
appreciation of everything beautiful, whether of nature or of the 
arts or in the souls of human relationship; the hatred for all vileness ; 
and the love and acceptance of truth from all sources—religion, sci- 
ence, arts, or literature. Such is the harbor toward which the boat 
of my education is pointing. 











SPEAKING OF CORRELATION 





LUCILE TURNER AND EMMA STITH 
State Normal School, Jacksonville, Ala. 





It all came about because it was found necessary for one of the 
English teachers to give a course in education. Even then it might 
not have happened except for the fact that we, the English teachers, 
are inseparable. Each knows the virtues and shortcomings of the 
other’s pupils almost as intimately as those of her own; each night we 
discuss together our pupils and our plans. 

One night as we worked side by side, one of us chanced to say: 
“T had some interesting reports to-day, in my oral composition class, 
on magazine articles. One of the best was on a suitable location for a 
schoolhouse. It was given by Clinton.” 

“Why, he’s in my education class,” exclaimed the other, “and we 
have been discussing that very question this week.” 

“Had you ever realized that the personnel of those two classes is 
practically identical?” 

“Suppose—” 

“Why can’t we—” 

“Let’s do!” 

And so the merger was effected. 

During the animated discussion which followed, plans were made 
for organizing the composition class into a school board, a junior 
high-school faculty, and citizens of a rural community. There were 
to be two factions of citizens appearing before the school board, one 
urging that the school be built near the town, the other insisting that 
it be built near the center of the district. 

As the members of this class are only first-year pre-normals (elev- 
enth graders), we were doubtful as to their attitude toward any plan 
which would cause them to stand before their classmates, arguing 
and defending every statement made; but when the scheme was laid 
before them, their response was better than we dared hope for. The 
selection of board and faculty members aroused enthusiasm and that 
spontaneity in oral work which thrills English teachers. 

We were delighted with their choice of a president of the school 
board. He knew something of Robert’s “Rules of Order,” and was 
eager to learn more. His comments were usually to the point and 
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showed a degree of originality and leadership that we had not real- 
ized he possessed. Even though he spoke of a motion as a “move,” 
we saw unusual possibilities. 

As the class filed out of the room that afternoon, there was an un- 
dercurrent of excitement. The two groups of citizens rallied each 
other in regard to their respective claims to the new school, each con- 
fident of victory in the next day’s contest. 

Many were the preparations for the combat. When the class in 
education met the next morning, the regular lesson was dispensed 
with, and the members of the various groups withdrew to different 
corners of the room for consultation and organization. Each group 
chose a leader, who was to open fire, and his co-workers planned the 
supporting arguments. During this hour the teacher was merely 
an interested spectator, “listening in” on first one group and then 
another, and occasionally offering suggestions. Enthusiasm ran high. 
“Shucks!” confided one youngster, as the teacher paused a moment by 
his group. “That other side might as well save their breath. We've 
got ’em beat already.” 

No stone was left unturned in planning for the meeting. At noon 
recess some of the pupils, without any suggestion from the teachers, 
placed on the board in the composition room a diagram of the school 
district, showing the town, the roads, and the territory to be served 
by the school. 

The first community meeting was, indeed, a “life situation.” Those 
students lived in that neighborhood, had charge of school affairs, or 
taught there as truly as they will ever belong to any community. 
They knew not only where they wanted the school located, but why; 
and they were quick to see flaws in the defense brought forward by 
their opponents. Students prone to answer only when called upon, 
and then very briefly, forgot their dread of speaking in a crowd and 
ardently pleaded their cause. One usually inarticulate youngster 
amazed us by voluntarily going to the board and pointing out by 
means of the diagram an error in the reasoning of an opponent. 

While this meeting was being held, the two teachers sat in the rear 
of the classroom, thoroughly alert, but silent except when it seemed 
wise to ask, as any citizen might, a question that would cause the 
crowd to recognize and correct some impractical suggestion or bring 
back to the subject a garrulous student attempting to carry his point 
by vague generalities. During the last ten minutes of the hour the 
teacher made constructive criticisms and called attention to the more 
serious errors in speech and parliamentary procedure. 

The class was so much pleased with this first meeting that they 
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asked eagerly for a series of such discussions. At the later meetings 
they considered the building plans, the equipment of the rooms, the 
grading system, and other topics essential to the operation of a mod- 
ern school. 

It was an inspiration to us to see how these students developed in- 
itiative while working out this project. Some of them spent many 
hours studying plans for the building, drawing these plans on the 
blackboard, and preparing their arguments for the ones which seemed 
to them best. Others, commissioned to make recommendations in re- 
gard to the equipment of the manual-training and home-economics 
rooms, assiduously studied catalogues and explored the laboratories 
here on the campus. Every one worked, every one talked, and, best 
of all, every one thought. 

It was this last fact that delighted us most. Students who at the 
beginning of the year had been rather listless and silent in class now 
exhibited a mental alertness that assured us they were developing. 
The quick, clever questions and practical comments would have been 
creditable in an adult business meeting. On one occasion, when the 
group was discussing the choice of desks for the classrooms, one of 
the boys said: “This new school is a consolidated one. If we get new 
desks, what are we going to do with all those old ones?” That was 
a new problem; but they considered it sanely, settled it wisely, and 
resumed the study of the comparative virtues of various types of 
desks. 

As a part of this project, each student made a booklet containing 
floor plans and equipment of the new school. The students’ eagerness 
to make these booklets creditable was touching. It was nothing un- 
usual for a pupil to come to one of us asking for extra work in punc- 
tuation and sentence structure. Bless ’em, they were actually realiz- 
ing that composition is simply an essential part of straight thinking, 
not a tedious, bookish subject; while at the same time they were dis- 
covering a practical use for the theories learned in the education class. 

But to us the best result was the growth of personality in these 
young people. To watch a student, at first fumbling and embar- 
rassed, with downcast eyes, develop the ability to stand erect, look his 
audience in the eye, and talk intelligently for several moments; to see 
a lifeless countenance become radiant with eagerness and enthusiasm; 
to find a shy, self-effacing girl becoming self-reliant; and to realize 
that these new powers are carrying over into other activities—these 
are the things that gladden the hearts of teachers, and “our joy shall 
not give way.” 
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SOCIAL SCIENCE IN THE LAST YEAR OF 
SECONDARY EDUCATION 





F. C. BORGESON 
Fairfield, Ia. 





Education in America aims to prepare young people to live in a 
highly organized and complex society. The elementary school may 
profitably emphasize, in the scheme of a complete education, the abili- 
ties and appreciations that are employed by all adults in common. 
And the junior and senior high schools should probably place their 
emphasis on the factors concerned in an individual’s relations with 
the social group in which, as an adult, he will live and be an active 
participant. If this analysis be true, the fact becomes readily appar- 
ent that the demands on the secondary schools are much the more 
varied, and that, in order to meet them, these should present a greatly 
differentiated program of possible activities for the various pupils. 
The commonly prevalent present curriculum of the secondary schools 
is largely traditional and falls far short of training each student to 
face life’s issues as they confront him in the adult world into which 
he is soon to go. It is based largely on theoretical abstractions, on 
words, on memorizing, on purely book education, rather than on train- 
ing for activity. The entire secondary-school development of the 
child demands a closer relation to actual life than has prevailed. 

The end of education, says Parker, is community life. Among 
educators it is, in fact, a commonplace that anything in the entire 
program of the public school that does not contribufe to fitting a child 
for his eventual life dealings and contacts with others has no place 
and should be discarded. The progress being made toward adjusting 
the schools to this purpose is, however, exceedingly slow. In a few 
communities reform is being effected. In most places it is greatly 
retarded by laws, customs, and other forms of social inertia. Talk 
about training students to be intelligent citizens and well-equipped 
leaders in a democracy has been much more prevalent than the remod- 
eling of curricula toward bringing this actually about. The realm 
into which pupils must go as adults is social-political-economic; yet, 
in spite of our smoothly spoken theories, little attention is being given 
in high schools to a simple and systematic presentation of the facts 
in this great field which will shortly circumscribe and dominate almost 
every day of the life into which they will so soon be plunged. 
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A DESIRABLE HIGH-SCHOOL STUDY 


Relatively few secondary-school pupils get any further formal 
schooling. To remark that this field is well covered in college is, 
therefore, not relevant. For the mass of the nation’s children adjust- 
ment to society is a high-school problem. The importance of estab- 
lishing there an understanding of just what relationships—economic, 
political, and social—are beneficial and what these demand of the indi- 
vidual is, therefore, almost beyond question. There is also the matter 
of character building. Educational philosophers are generally agreed 
in putting first among the desiderata of school training the formation 
of character, and second the imparting of skills and information. 
Yet actual secondary-school instruction has been and now is chiefly 
concerned with the latter. The school falls far short of the idval. 
Probably the best material available for moral instruction in the sec- 
ondary schools is embodied in the social sciences. Neglect of the 
opportunity they afford cannot long continue. 

It is the purpose of this brief paper to sketch roughly the subject 
matter which ought to be included in this truly key subject in the 
schools, and perhaps also to suggest a plan of procedure regarding 
instruction. The ideas have come from the author’s own experience 
as an instructor in the high schools in social sciences. 

In the first place, he is inclined to urge strongly the last year of the 
high school as the strategic time for a thoroughgoing course of this 
kind. As much maturity as possible in the pupils is very desirable. 
The seniors, of course, have this quality. Furthermore, they have a 
much wider social experience than younger boys and girls, including 
contact, very likely, with some of the activities and problems which 
come up in a social-science course. And, lastly, they are on the 
threshold of going out into the full swing of life activities beyond the 
school; and in these the first and, for a time at least, the greatest tests 
which will be applied to the efficiency of their schooling will probably 
arise in the field of economic and social adjustment. 


HISTORY IS NOT A SUBSTITUTE 


Secondly, it seems well to state that the long-established school sub- 
ject, history, is not a substitute for a course in social science. His- 
tory, as habitually taught, could, indeed, scarcely be termed a social 
science. It has long been a matter chiefly of factual memorization. 
In it there has been little thought of cause and effect. If it were 
recast and taught as it should be, it would be a valuable supplement, 
or perhaps an introduction, to social science. But history deals with 
the past—at its best, with the present as growing out of the past, but, 
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nevertheless, with its emphasis and the major part of the time spent 
in its study put upon the years of long ago. It presents develop- 
ment—human development. But the trend of the emphasis in educa- 
tion nowadays is to minimize the past, without forgetting that to know 
it has some value, and to strive directly to give a better understand- 
ing of our own times. 

Very slowly indeed, but growing in impetus, during recent years 
civics, economics, and sociology have been making a place for them- 
selves in the high schools. Sometimes they have supplemented his- 
tory, sometimes supplanted it. The grip of history is strong, but 
there is a concerted effort now to break its monopoly. The trend of 
thought regarding the curriculum points now to the inclusion in the 
six-year high school of two courses of the new sort—one an elemen- 
tary course in Community Civics (or, a more acceptable name, General 
Social Science) in the junior high-school cycle, focusing its attention 
on the elements of community welfare, and, second, a course in the 
simple elements of sociology, economics, and political science which 
is commonly misnamed Problems of Democracy; this is given in the 
senior high-school cycle. 

It is the latter of the two courses just named which I should like 
here to discuss. What should probably be its content and its method 
of instruction have been less fully debated than the matter and the 
presentation of the junior high-school course. 


OBJECTIVES OF THE SOCIAL STUDIES 


The purpose of social studies is to give youth an awareness of what 
it means to live together in organized society, an appreciation of how 
we do live together, and an understanding of the conditions precedent 
to living together well, to the end that our youth may develop those 
ideals, abilities, and tendencies to act which are essential to effective 
participation in our society. The majority of high-school seniors 
will become men and women who will face problems—economic, so- 
cial, and political—that are very similar to those which trouble people 
now. Asa result of their training they should each be able to meet 
and solve these situations better than the average man of to-day. The 
training which will effect this must necessarily put before them actual 
situations, problems, and issues such as occur in life. 

The following are some general objectives that should be set up for 
the course in social science which is offered in the last year of the 
secondary school: 

1. It should give pupils a reasonable knowledge of present-day so- 
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cial, economic, and political principles—i. e., make them realize what 
it means to live in society—to make a living and live a life. 

2. It should secure a right social attitude—lead every pupil to real- 
ize that he is his brother’s keeper in a very real sense. 

3. It should stimulate independent thinking. Too much opinion is 
manufactured by the politicians and the press. Democracy does not 
thrive under citizens who can be ruled by slogans. 

4. It should make citizens who will obey the law and help enforce it. 

5. In short, it should so stimulate each student that he will develop 
such abilities, inclinations, and ideals as will qualify him to take an 
intelligent and effective part in an evolving society. 

Under these general objectives are many specific goals which ought 
to be attained during the year. Each pupil should, under guidance, 
think his way through to them. Among the many are the following 
ten: 

1. The causes determining standards of living. 

2. The actual cost of living. 

3. The development of the family as an institution, and its desir- 
ability. 

4. The law of diminishing returns, and why. 

5. Development of the industrial system, and conditions it effects. 

6. The importance and the causes of public-service corporations; 
just how should they be dealt with for the benefit of society. 

7. The conditions leading to financial success or failure. 

8. The relations between individuals and the government—elec- 
tion-day duty. 

9. The dignity of the commonplace; the rights of the ordinary 
citizen. 

10. The proper relations between the individual and the community. 


In short, all those activities in which the child will later participate 
should be understood and appreciated and, in the course of his attain- 
ment of comprehension, participated in as far as practicable. 


SOCIAL PATHOLOGY IS NOT FOR YOUNG STUDENTS 


The abnormalities in society should not, in this training period, be 
capitalized. If the student gets an appreciation of what the normal 
is, he will detect the abnormalities, such as crime, poverty, and de- 
generacy, when need be. There will be sufficient time left him in 
later life to investigate social pathology. Not negative learning, but 
positive learning through inspiration, information, and participation 
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in the normal processes of life, is a sound, reasonable, and logical 
process of attaining development. With this as a foundation to stand 
on, he can master later, if he wishes, the pathology—the so-called neg- 
ative attack in learning. 


THE THREE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


The elements of economics contribute to the realization of the broad 
aims of social science through giving an understanding of the proc- 
esses by which men make a living and become financially independent 
or dependent, and of the principles governing these. Political science 
gives an understanding of social and economic control by means of law 
and of the promotion of general welfare through governmental action. 
Sociology, though relatively new in our high schools, belongs at the 
very core of the objectives of the social sciences in the senior high 
school. It studies the causal factors or relations between the activi- 
ties of groups and of individuals—interrelationships of living that 
are always occurring in homes, schools, neighborhoods, crowds, and 
wherever human beings meet, and that give rise to public opinion, 
customs, and institutions. Sociology shows that even though much 
may be allowed for individual initiative and for natural environment, 
human life is conditioned more by its social setting than by any other 
cause. Above all, it throws a clear light on the central aims of edu- 
cation, for it shows that distinctively human nature is second nature 
socially acquired, and that if from birth one could be excluded from 
all social contacts he would remain essentially a naked savage and a 
dumb brute. Sociology studies the effects of social contacts. 


SUBJECT MATTER AND METHOD 


An adequate course in history ought to precede the social-science 
work of the last year. It would be well also to give earlier the in- 
struction in civics or political science. A potpourri of all the social 
sciences in one year is not the solution of the social-science curricu- 
lum; neither can some be discarded altogether in favor of others. If 
the development of man has been adequately traced in the history, 
studied through the elementary schools and the junior high school, 
and if a knowledge and appreciation of the literature of history has 
been created during the first two years of the senior high school, and 
if likewise the fundamental civic virtues have been instilled in the 
minds of the pupils during their elementary schooling, and their 
junior high-school course has provided training in understanding and 
participation in the elements of community welfare, it is my judg- 
ment, based on what experience I have had in teaching the social sci- 
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ences, that the last year in the senior high school should offer a half 
year in the elements and principles of economics and a half year in the 
elements and principles of sociology. The first semester, I have 
found, is preferably devoted to economics and the second to sociology. 

In truth, however, the teaching must everywhere be very broad. 
Narrow specialization is ineffective. While it is generally held to-day 
that the problems with which the student will have to deal as he en- 
ters upon life’s field of activity are social, economic, and political, 
yet these are so closely intertwined that in practice it is difficult to 
separate them. Nearly every situation needs to be studied from all 
three angles. The political issues can be and are closely related to 
the history element, as well as with social and economic questions. 
I would place the instruction in political science rather specifically in 


the junior year, along with history, not losing sight of it, however, 
in the senior course. 


TWO COURSES PROPOSED 


I would suggest that the titles of the two half-year senior courses 
be Sociology and Economics, or the Elements (or Principles) of Soci- 
ology and the Elements (or Principles) of Economics. There is a 
serious mistake, it seems to me, in throwing all the social-science 
courses into one course, to be called General Social Science or, worse 
yet, Problems of Democracy. In such a course emphasis is placed on 
the evil conditions existing. Social pathology is stressed, resulting 
in the typical student’s attempting to discover a panacea to lift man 
from the present level, to which he has allowed himself to fall, up to a 
higher plane. He will seek for cures of various descriptions to abol- 
ish crime, poverty, degeneracy, and the other evils. He becomes, at 
heart at least, a juvenile agitator, a reformer, and a social worker. 
even though he had no natural inclinations to such before. Then the 
discovery of the apparently futile effect of present endeavors and the 
continued stress on the sore spots of society throughout the course 
tend to lead him to morbidity. It is, in short, an altogether undesir- 
able presentation to the youthful mind, likely to fill young heads with 
queer, immature ideas, and even to develop some liability that they 
may fail to function normally in the staple relations and fundamental 
institutions of society. 

At the outset, in the history of the study of the social sciences, it 
was natural to stress social pathology; but now we are realizing that 
it is better pedagogy to shift the emphasis to the wholly normal func- 
tions of everyday life. The important thing is that at length the stu- 
dent shall himself participate normally in society; therefore, we now 
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undertake to establish in him young an understanding of such funda- 
mental institutions as the family, work, the neighborhood, election 
day, schools, churches, and the state, teaching him what constitutes 
proper participation in and support of each of these. Thus through 
emphasis on the normal we, in effect, make a flank attack on the 
various “problems”—that is, on what is comprised in social pathology. 

It seems to me wise to teach scientific economics, sociology, and 
political science to our senior high-school students; but, of course, 
not ponderously or with university ramifications. 


THE METHOD OF INSTRUCTION 


The method of approach is not difficult. The two courses I have 
suggested lend themselves readily to some modifications of the project 
method. Much can be borrowed from the Dalton or the Winnetka 
plan, though I would use neither in its entirety. The pupils are to 
study society. Why not organize the class into a society, a club? It 
is well, I am sure, to make the conditions under which they work as 
lifelike as possible. Here is a real opportunity to get away from the 
old stereotyped class recitation and the formal relation between 
teacher and pupils. On the two or three times a week when the class 
meets for discussion and the presentation of individual projects, the 
teacher chiefly acts as a discussion-group leader. At some other 
times he must take more formal charge—when, for instance, new 
subject matter is being presented. For this kind of instruction a 
large class is as effective as a small one; in fact, it is more so, in that 
there is a pooling of the experiences of many and a getting of many 
diverse reactions. There is also the advantage for the pupils of hav- 
ing the experience of presenting ideas to, and talking before, a large 
group. 

The days when group discussion does not prevail are devoted to 
what may be termed “laboratory work.” The nature of this will 
vary greatly. It comprises individual investigations and studies made 
by pupils, conferences with the instructor, and field trips taken by 
groups. Field trips may include tours through factories, the court- 
house, the city hall, charitable or corrective institutions, a modern 
farm, a museum, and to other such places. Students’ investigations 
may be made to find out just why the population of the community is 
centered where it is, what occupations are represented in the town 
and the conditions under which they work, what constitute the nor- 
mal conditions of life, and why, and what are the abnormal conditions 
prevalent, and their causes. Much interest is manifested by pupils in 
undertakings such as these. Care must be exercised, to be sure, in 
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the management of such investigations to safeguard against any in- 
discreetness on the part of pupils in their contacts with the commu- 
nity. 

After the first month’s work in sociology, each student should be in 
a position to choose, with the instructor’s aid, a special phase of activ- 
ity on which to make a thorough study and a report. During the last 
weeks of the term the results of the individual inquiries and studies 
should be summarized before the class. This way of teaching has 
proved very stimulating when properly handled. It gives the pupils 
actual contact with many aspects and phases of life as a whole through 
utilizing the special interests and aptitudes of individuals to originate 
the various studies. Often the class hour will be so attractive as to 
draw several students not taking the course to certain sessions when 
special reports are being given. 

The formal classroom recitations should be centered in one large 
topic for as long a period of time as proves necessary to familiarize 
the pupils with it. This will probably vary from a few days to two 
or three weeks. In one semester’s time not more than from eight to 
twelve topics should be attempted. Allowing one week, or any other 
set period, for each topic has proved too arbitrary and is not to be 
recommended. The few topics chosen should be those which expe- 
rience proves to serve best the objectives set up. 

If library facilities permit, textbooks should not be used, as they 
have a tendency to limit the pupils’ approach to the subject matter. 
Several standard and recent books on the various topics considered 
should be on the library shelves. At first, definite references might 
well be given to the class; but at the earliest possible moment the 
pupils should begin to locate their own aids to the problem at hand, 
thereby gaining incidentally good training in the use of a library. 
The social-science texts and reference books which are suitable for 
secondary-school pupils are not numerous. Many of the books which 
have been written have approached the subject from the wrong, the 
negative, angle. 

CRITERIA OF INSTRUCTION 

In closing, I venture to suggest some criteria for use in determin- 
ing a method of procedure in instruction: 

1. It should appeal definitely and constantly to pupils’ own present 
interests. 

2. It should provide adequate motives for further study and activ- 
ity—for participation. 
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3. It should stimulate coéperation in the furthering of common in- 
terests. 

4. It should cultivate judgment with reference to a situation and 
the methods of dealing with it, and it should cultivate initiative in the 
face of each situation. 

5. Subject matter should be selected and organized on the basis of 
pupils’ past experiences and immediate interests and the needs of 
their present growth. Episodes should be selected, illustrating points 
to be made. Facts regarding each should be collected, in narrative, 
descriptive, graphic, pictorial, or statistical form, in order to clarify 
and fix essential matters and thus discover basic principles that 
guide thinking about society. 

The Dalton plan aims to set up such conditions as will lead the 
pupil, in order to enjoy them, involurtarily to function as a member 
of a social group. He becomes a coordinating element in a unified 
whole. Just such is the citizen in a democracy. In a democracy the 
destiny of the whole depends on each and every human part thereof. 
Lincoln once said: “The hope of democracy is that eventually the peo- 
ple will wabble right.” If we would fulfill that hope, we must give 
our young citizens a chance to practice it daily; we must give them 
life itself, under wholesome guidance. 








SELECTION IN SECONDARY EDUCATION IN 
AMERICA AND IN CHINA 





STERLING G. BRINKLEY 
Emory University 





The United States is offering the privilege of secondary education 
to a larger proportion of its population than is any other nation, yet 
even the United States does not give this privilege alike to all classes 
of its population. Thorndike has shown! that three and one-half 
times as large a percentage of our children of high-school age enter 
high school to-day as entered this school a generation ago, that as 
compared with Prussia we have nine times as large a proportion en- 
tering the secondary school, and that one out of every three of our 
boys and girls enjoys this opportunity. On the other hand, Counts 
has shown? that, in spite of the enormous expansion of the high school 
within the last thirty years, American secondary education is still, in 
practice, quite selective—that high-school pupils are by no means 
drawn from the various occupational groups in proportion to the 
numbers in these groups. In the light of these facts, it may be of 
interest to the student of secondary education to contrast in some 
detail the American high-school pupil with the secondary-school pupil 
in a country like China, where only about one in two hundred of the 
boys and girls of secondary-school age enter the secondary school— 
about one sixty-fifth the proportion in the United States.’ 

The middle school in China finds its nearest parallel in America to- 
day in the private college preparatory school of the East. It is an 
expensive boarding school, limited to pupils of one sex, usually boys, 
with a curriculum designed mainly to select and prepare for the college 
and university. There are in China middle schools of a very differ- 


‘Thorndike, E. L.: Changes in the Quality of the Pupils Entering High School. 
School Review, Vol. XXX, No. 5; May, 1922. 

*Counts, George S.: The Selective Principle in American Secondary Education, 
I. School Review, Vol. XXIX, No. 9; November, 1921. 

*This is, of course, a very rough estimate only. The New Education (China) 
of November, 1922, gives the number of middle-school students as 132,432. As- 
suming that 36 per cent of these are entering the first year of the middle school 
and that one-fiftieth of the total population of 400,000,000 reach secondary-school 
age in any given year—approximately the ratios which Thorndike (loc. cit.) found 
to hold in America—it is seen that 47,700 of the 8,000,000 reaching the proper 
age annually actually enter the middle school. The ratio is 6 in 1,000, or slightly 
greater than 1 in 200. 
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ent type, but they are the exception. The typical Chinese secondary 
school is, in function and in the narrowly selective character of its 
population, not unlike the Latin grammar school of the late Colonial 
Period.t| The comparison made in this study may, therefore, serve 
the purpose of calling attention to the contrast between the Latin 
grammar school and the modern high school, and of emphasizing the 
progress that has been made in American secondary education in a 
period of one hundred seventy-five years. 

It is with the selective character of the student population of a 
certain mission middle school that the present article especially deals. 
Since the school is a missionary institution, it is not a part of the 
Chinese government system of schools. Unfortunately, there are not 
available studies dealing with the character of the secondary-school 
population in the government middle schools. The writer, however, 
is convinced that the school population in government middle schools 
is not less, but probably more, narrowly selected than that in the mid- 
dle school studied. Even were the selection somewhat less, since it is 
approximately as narrow as one in two hundred, the difference would 
not be significant for the purposes of this study. 

The school studied® is one of the older and more expensive mission 
middle schools, located in one of the most prosperous areas of China, 
near the port of Shanghai. It is distinctly a college preparatory 
school. It enrolled, in the year 1920-1921, 350 pupils. In the spring 
of 1923, however, when the questionnaire on which a part of this 
study is based was given, there were present only 223 pupils. The 
pupils are drawn from almost all parts of China. While 65 per cent 
of the student body at the time the study was made came from the 
province in which the school is located, there were pupils from eleven 
of the eighteen provinces into which China is divided. The pupils 
are more mature than the American high-school pupil, as is shown by 
the fact that 62 per cent were over-age, while Inglis® gives 38 per cent 
as the average amount of over-ageness among boys in American ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. 


‘It is, of course, not maintained that there is an exact parallel between the 
Chinese middle school of to-day and the Latin grammar school of the first half of 
the eighteenth century. The curriculum of the Chinese school is broader, while 
its selection of pupils is more narrow. There are other points of difference. It 
is believed, however, that the likeness between the two institutions is close enough 
to justify the comparison here made. The American Educational Commission of 
1921, of which the late President Burton, of the University of Chicago, was chair- 
man, reported that the middle school in China was a formal, college-preparatory 
institution—the weakest part of the Chinese educational system. 

‘Soochow University Middle School, Soochow, China. The writer was for nine 
years associated with Soochow University. 

‘Inglis: Principles of Secondary Education, p. 124. 
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The selective character of the student body is revealed by a study 
of (1) the occupations of the parents of the pupils, (2) the education 
received by other members of the family, (3) the occupational choices 
of the pupils and, in the higher classes, of the school by (4) the de- 
gree of elimination going on, and (5) the fact that those eliminated 
are the poorer students. The first three of these five points were cov- 
ered by a questionnaire’ administered to the pupils, the last two by a 
study of the school records. 

Each pupil was asked in the questionnaire to state definitely the 
occupation of his father. An illustration was given, showing the dis- 
tinction between a general and a specific answer. In most cases the 
answers were sufficiently specific to make possible classification of the 
occupations in accordance with the system used by Counts,’ that 
which was adopted for this study. Counts recognizes sixteen major 
occupational divisions, as follows: proprietors; professional service; 
managerial service; commercial service; clerical service; agricultural 
service; artisan-proprietors; building and related trades; machine 
and related trades; printing trades; miscellaneous trades in manu- 
facturing and mechanical industries; transportation service; public 
service; personal service; miners, lumber workers, and fishermen; 
common labor. Different conditions in a foreign country would prob- 
ably have made it somewhat difficult and misleading to use this 
classification had all the divisions been represented in the school. It 
turned out, however, that only four were represented, and these gave 
a very convenient basis for considering the Chinese group. 

The pupils were then classified according to the occupation of the 
father. The results are here presented in Table I. The occupations 
grouped under each of the major occupational divisions, for this group 
of pupils, are as follows: 

Proprietors—Bankers, landlords, manufacturers, merchants, shop- 
keepers, owners of lands, buildings, etc. 

Professional Service—Teachers, engineers, lawyers, physicians, 
clergymen, writers. 

Managerial Service—Public officials, school administrators. 

Clerical Service—Employees in the post office, telegraph, and other 
agencies of communication. 

There is some uncertainty in the classification. It is probable that 
some of those listed as merchants and shopkeepers were really clerks 





"The questionnaire was prepared and the results tabulated by the class in 
“Principles of Secondary Education” at Soochow University in the spring of 1923. 
*Counts, George S.: loc. cit. 
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or bookkeepers in stores, and hence belong in the division, commercial 
service, rather than in the managerial class. Also it should be noted 
that all those included in the division, clerical service, were employed 
in the various communication agencies, a type of service which in 
China is semiofficial and has a high social rank. 

The outstanding fact revealed—a fact that is independent of minor 
inaccuracies—is, however, the entire absence of the labor groups. 
The pupils in this secondary school are drawn almost entirely from 
the professional, the official, and the proprietor classes; while, accord- 
ing to Counts, less than half of the American secondary-school popu- 
lation is drawn from these same classes. That these classes represent 


TABLE I 


THE OGCUPATIONS, BY NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE, OF THE FATHERS OF 223 PUPILS 
IN A MISSION MIDDLE SCHOOL IN CHINA, SHOWING COMPARISONS WITH 
CouNTS’ PERCENTAGES FOR AMERICAN SECONDARY-SCHOOL 
PUPILS IN FouR AMERICAN CITIES 























CutnesE ScHOooL — ne 
: can CitiEs* 
Number Percentage 
SSE MO RIOT AE Acc 107 48.0 19.8 
pronesmonal Seryice.................... a 52 23.3 9.4 
Managerial Service. .....__.....--.----- ee 47 21.1 16.5 
Gmemeoncial Garvie’... ......................-..- | aaa one. | heen eens 9.5 
oe oc onpnnid anes wicca 11 4.9 5.8 
ee ee 2.4 
RENN oo ance a cucccevaccesss=- 4.2 
MN i | 7.7 
eee ane | re 
ee SS ee ees Dental astced 2.2 
Peeeneuenws SreeOR..............--...... 3.8 
Branepostation Gervice.....................---..<- 4.9 
See 1.6 
Se ee eee 1.4 
Miners, Lumber Workers, and Fishermen____- 0.4 
Oe ES eee ; | | i © 
Occupation Unknown-_-------.-.-------- | 6 | Fae 2 
2G 223. «| ~—«100.0 100.0 
Total for Proprietors and Professional and Managerial 
SS RT ANNA EEE Ea Re ——. } 92.4 45.7 











*Taken from Counts, George S., The Selective Principle in American Secondary 
Education, I. School Review, Vol. XXIX, No. 9; November, 1921. 


only a very small fraction of the population of China is self-evident. 
Of course it is no new fact to state that the laboring classes in China— 
even those engaged in skilled trades and commercial service—have 
hardly begun to think in terms of secondary education. For that 
matter, they do not yet think in terms of elementary education. If, 
however, the hypothesis is true that educational conditions in China 
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to-day compare roughly with those in America one hundred and 
seventy-five years ago in the points suggested, the progress which 
American education has made is strikingly manifested. It is true 
that our secondary school is still to a large degree selective. It would 
seem, however, that to-day it draws only about half its pupils from 
those occupational groups which one hundred and seventy-five years 
ago must have furnished practically the total. 

Some indication of the social and economic status of high-school 
pupils is gained by noting the extent to which other members of the 
family have been educated. Since the education of girls is still a very 
unusual thing in China, the question asked on this point was limited 
to an inquiry about brothers. Of the 223 pupils answering the ques- 
tionnaire, 23 failed to give the information requested on this point 
and 93 had no brothers who had reached secondary-school age. The 
facts for this part of the study are based, therefore, on the replies of 
the 107 pupils who stated that they had brothers over sixteen years 
of age (that is, sixteen by Chinese count; the actual age would be 
between fourteen and fifteen). In the case of 87 per cent of these, 
all the brothers had received or were receiving a secondary-school edu- 
cation, while only 11 per cent came from homes in which none of the 
older brothers had gone into the secondary school and 2 per cent from 
homes in which only one-half the brothers had had this opportunity. 
These figures suggest, while being in no sense conclusive, that the 
pupils come from homes with sufficient interest in education and with 
sufficient means to give the privilege of secondary education to all 
the boys in the family. 

While the occupational choices of secondary-school pupils are by 
no means fixed and certain, especially when the choice is announced 
merely in answer to a question propounded, and the numbers and per- 
centages as between the different occupations specified have no great 
significance, yet there is significance in the fact that the occupations 
chosen are all in four nonlabor occupational divisions. This is shown 
in Table II. The pupils represented here are also nearly all looking 
forward to college. To the question, “Do you expect to attend col- 
lege?” 89 per cent replied in the affirmative, 10 per cent in the nega- 
tive, and 1 per cent did not answer. This secondary school, and prob- 
ably the same is true of the typical secondary school in China, is not 
training those who are to go out and build up a strong middle class. 
It is probably a safe generalization, not based on this study, but on 
a general knowledge of conditions, that there are found in the labor 
occupational groups more college graduates in America than sec- 
ondary-school graduates in China. Reverting to the hypothesis that 
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Chinese education to-day is roughly comparable in its selective fea- 
tures to American education of one hundred and seventy-five years 
ago, it is again evident that we have made a long step forward. The 
American high school to-day trains a much broader group than those 


TABLE II 


THE OCCUPATIONS, BY NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE, WHICH THE 223 PUPILS IN THE 
MISSION MIDDLE SCHOOL IN CHINA EXPECT TO ENTER AFTER 
COMPLETING THEIR EDUCATION 





NuMBER | PERCENTAGE 
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who are planning to enter the professional and managerial types of 
occupations. 

We might expect from the highly select character of the pupils in 
this middle school that the group would be quite stable. It would 
seem that pupils from the more fortunate social and economic classes, 
90 per cent of whom intended to go to college and all of whom intended 
to enter professional or managerial occupations, would be less likely 
to drop out of school than the heterogeneous group that make up the 
American high-school population. Such is not the case, however. 
Elimination is even greater than in the average American high school. 
Table III presents the facts found in this regard. 


TABLE III 


ELIMINATION, BY PERCENTAGES, IN THE FOUR CLASSES IN A MISSION MIDDLE 
SCHOOL IN CHINA, SHOWING COMPARISON WITH 
THE AMERICAN HIGH SCHOOL 








Cass Cass Tue Four AVERAGE * AMERICAN 
ENTERING IN | ENTERING IN| CLASSES IN OF THE HicH 
1915 1916 | 1920-1921 THREE ScHOOLS 
ee 39 34 38 37 28 
Sophomore... .......--- 32 21 43 32 28 
SS Ree 15 42 40 32 15 
OS eee 14 24 | 20 19 7 

















*Computed from Tables 9 and 10, Department of the Interior, Bureau of Edu- 
cation Bulletin, 1920, No. 11. Statistics of State School Systems, 1917-1918. 


In determining the elimination figures, the individual pupils of two 
middle-school classes, the class entering in 1915 and that entering in 
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1916, were traced through the entire period of their school career. 
In this way, pupils who took longer than four years to finish the course 
were not lost sight of, nor did pupils entering in the higher classes 
tend to cover up the facts of elimination. In addition to this, a cross- 
section view of the school was got by studying the elimination figures 
of all the classes during one year. An average of these three sets of 
figures is taken to represent the general condition at the school. It 
is found that approximately one-third of the pupils are eliminated 
during each of the first three years, and one-fifth during the fourth 
year. These figures are greater than the average elimination in the 
United States for each of the four classes and more than twice as 
great for the last two. Only about one-third of the pupils who enter 
the school complete the course, while the American school graduates 
42 per cent.® 

In part, the large amount of elimination may be due to the tendency 
of Chinese students to migrate. It is generally recognized, however, 


TABLE IV 


THE RELATION BETWEEN ELIMINATION AND FAILURE IN A MISSION 
MIDDLE SCHOOL IN CHINA 
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ToTAL a — Failures 
NuMBER — ig ps in 3 or Below pees 80 or 
oF Pupits F P 2 ‘S die More 70 79. Above 
1920-21 ee | See | Goes 
, |Per| a, | Per| a, | Per >. |Per|,, | Per|y, | Per 
No. Cent No. Cent No. Cent No. Ceni No. Cent No. Cent 
Those Eliminated ._ 129 17 | 13 | 63 | 49 | 49 | 38 || 61 147.5] 61 |47.5) 7) 5 
Those Persisting __- 215 ||130 | 60 | 54] 25 | 31] 15 |] 28 [13 [144 |67 | 43 | 20 


























that the peripatetic pupil is a poor student, and the study of the rela- 
tion between elimination and failure shows that the force at work 
bringing about elimination is, to a large extent at least, a selective 
force. The pupils who are eliminated are, by and large, the poorer 
students. There were two phases to the study of failure, both of 
which bring out the same fact. The records of all the pupils for one 
year were gone over. In the first instance, the number of failures 
for each pupil was noted; in the second place, the median of each pu- 
pil’s marks for the year was computed. These two sets of data were 


*Bureau of Education Bulletin, 1920, No. 11. 
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then tabulated separately for the two groups—i. e., those eliminated 
and those persisting. The contrast between the two groups is strik- 
ing. While only 13 per cent of those eliminated had passed in all 
their studies, 60 per cent of those persisting had done so. Thirty- 


FIGURE I 


The percentages of those eliminated and those persisting having different 
numbers of failures. 
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eight per cent of those eliminated had failed in three or more stud- 
ies,1° whereas only 15 per cent of those persisting had this number of 
failures. The median mark of 47 per cent of the pupils dropping out 
was below 70, the passing mark, and only 5 per cent of this group had 
a median mark above 80. In the group persisting, only 13 per cent 
had a median mark below 70, and 20 per cent had a median mark 
above 80. The principle that the school selects pupils for continuance 
on the basis of intellectual ability holds in the already narrowly se- 
lected group in China as well as in the more unselected group in 
America. 

Conclusion.—The study of a mission secondary school in China 
shows that the pupils are almost exclusively drawn from the first 
three of Counts’ sixteen occupational divisions—namely, proprietors, 
managerial service, and professional service—and that they intend to 
return to these same walks of life. It shows, further, that they come 
from homes where education is the rule rather than the exception. 
In addition, it shows that within the school itself selection is going on 


*Most of the courses extended throughout the year. For the pupils remaining 
till the end of the year the marks considered were the “year marks” in a course. 
Where pupils dropped out during the year, the marks considered were either 
“term marks” or marks given at the end of the first six weeks of the semester. 
Quite a number of pupils dropped out before even the “six-weeks marks” were 
given. In most such cases these pupils were known to be failing badly. All such 
cases were classed with the group which had failed in three or more studies. 
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on the basis of scholastic ability. The graduate of the school is thus 
a very narrowly selected individual indeed. 

It is, of course, dangerous to jump from facts about one school to 
generalizations about the educational conditions of a nation. The 
available figures as to the extent of secondary-school training in 
China lend support, however, to the conclusion that conditions in this 
middle school are in this respect nearer the typical school than they 
are to either the democratic or the aristocratic extreme in China. 

Finally, the reader who pictures to himself the conditions existing 
in this secondary school and then contrasts these conditions with 
American secondary education of to-day will get a roughly accurate 
picture of some of the changes which have occurred in our secondary- 
school population in the course of a century and three-quarters of 
development. 
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THE CULTURAL CONTRIBUTION OF DRAMA IN A 
TECHNICAL HIGH SCHOOL 





JULIA L. C. BROOKINS 
Technical High School, Omaha, Neb. 





In a former paper! I discussed the problem of making a quarter’s 
course in drama in a technical high school both cultural and conspicu- 
ously practical in value. I made the practical features of the course 
explicit, leaving almost entirely implicit the cultural aspects. This 
was not because such a course, as an academic subject, must be ad- 
mittedly cultural, nor because the primary qualification of subjects 
in a technical curriculum must be utility. It was rather for the rea- 
son that without mastery of some technique, culture is not to be at- 
tained ; for culture flowers from appreciation, and appreciation comes 
only from the ability to recognize intrinsic values. Now, to whatever 
extent one has this ability in relation to merely material things, he 
has a corresponding feeling or taste for quality. But how much aug- 
mented are his interest and his curiosity, and through these how much 
more keenly is his judgment piqued and challenged by man in action, 
by the bewildering kinds and numbers of experiences that are com- 
prehended in living! 


“T cannot understand,” said a boy to-day to a colleague of mine, 
“how you, who are so interested in people, can really enjoy working 
out long algebraic processes. They’re dead to me; but I can work 
all night on biology and study by the hour on history, for they show 
facts and possibilities in life.” 

Many pupils thus realize the cause of their likes and dislikes in 
subjects; many do not. But the teacher must realize it, and he must 
help the student to see for every subject some of its uses in man’s 
routine. 

Not all the educational values of a subject, however, can be ex- 
plained to a pupil. We can say that only by understanding the his- 
tory of our progress to the present can we understand the significance 
of our own situation to-day; but we must not tell a pupil the equally 
important truth that we throw him imaginatively into those past sit- 
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uations and then, from those dilemmas, set him problems to solve with 
elements at that time available, so that we can train him not only to 
think straight now and to see clearly, but to feel straight. 

So, indeed, we can tell our classes that we read good literature be- 
cause with beauty and with truth it shows us man in his constant 
elements and men in their typical reactions ; but we must not tell these 
young specimens in our educational laboratories that we expose them 
to the logical and emotional reagents in the situations pictured by 
Burke and Cicero and Hale and Shakespeare in order that by directed 
experiments we may help them not only to intellectual, but to ethical, 
development. This process, with a pupil unconscious of such guiding 
purpose, is illustrated by the experience cited on page 96 in the Jan- 
uary (1925) JOURNAL. 

Turning to the syllabus of our drama course as it was used in the 
spring quarter, 1925, we find that it demands large individual respon- 
sibility of the pupil, and that it gives much opportunity for both indi- 
vidual and group activity with oral expression. 

To function at all, such a course must rely on an adequate library 
in the school and on library skill in the pupils. Our first-year stu- 
dents receive this training from our library staff, and material needed 
in specialized courses is conveniently grouped. (Cf. IV, 1, below.) 
The rooms of our library are the chief study rooms of the school; 
only the overflow study is placed in other parts of the building. Of 
course the city libraries are also used by pupils. 

Our fifteen reading lists for drama present 175 long plays, includ- 
ing 20 of Shakespeare’s, as well as 250 short plays. Almost all the 
long plays are bound singly, the total number of copies being about 
520; but the reverse is true of the short plays, the volumes aggre- 
gating about eighty. The turnover is, of course, very rapid, for a 
pupil is permitted to retain a volume but two days. In the spring 
quarter we have our peak load in English IX, amounting, in 1925, to 
eight classes, with a total of 240 pupils. 

Among the various kinds of activity in this course, the favorites 
are these: the dramatic group reading of plays that are prepared in 
class by directed study, and the research topics that are given as 
“oral contributions,” a term that seems oddly popular. Perhaps this 
is because an oral topic is a voluntary effort to win standing beyond 
the minimum level. Distinguished merit is shown at times in the 
written themes. Such a comment was written by Frederick Breeze, 
a paper which I yuote to close this survey: 
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A COMMENT ON “THE NORTHERNERS” 


If you were forced to work fourteen hours a day for two dollars a week, when 
bread was worth twenty-six cents a loaf, would you not raise a protest? 

This is the picture presented in The Northerners, by Harold Brighouse, a drama 
of the social effects in Northern England of the industrial revolution of the eight- 
een twenties. With the introduction of factories and power looms, the old-time 
independence was lost, and the factory owners became masters of the people. 

Matthew Butterworth, the last survivor of the old order, at last finds it neces- 
sary to accept a job in the factory. Ruth, his daughter, marries Guy Barlow, 
manager of his father’s factory, as part of her plan to bring better conditions 
to her people. 

Ruth, however, cannot influence her husband, and conditions become worse 
instead of better. Finally the weavers, led by Martin, Ruth’s former sweetheart, 
rise up and burn the factory. Guy then threatens to build a larger, better fac- 
tory to oppress still further the people. Ruth shoots him, and the management 
of the factory passes back to the gentler hands of Guy’s father. 


SYLLABUS OF ENGLISH IX, DRAMA 
Omaha Technical High School 


A. GENERAL INFORMATION 
I. The First Stage in This Course. 


In the first stage of this course—the first seven days—you can learn these 
four things: 


1. What the work ahead of you is. 

2. Why we have this course. 

3. How you can do the work. 

4. What you must do in order to earn 4, 3, 2, and 1. 

These things you must understand and learn at the beginning in order to 
get into the course and do the work in it. 


II. Where These Directions Are. 


All these facts and directions are in this syllabus. If you study them 
until you understand them and pass the tests on them during the first 
week and a half, you will then be able to begin the course, which con- 
sists of the following kinds of work: 


1. Library work. 

2. Daily reporting in class, in writing, on personal reading. 

3. Class reading, oral and silent. 

4. Comment writing in different forms that are definitely assigned at dif- 
ferent dates. 

5. Story-telling—material from plays read. 


6. Research work—individual topics. 
Note: This syllabus you must keep in your notebook during the whole 
quarter. 


III. Caution. 
Do not try to read any drama until reading is assigned. 
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B. DIRECTIONS AND ASSIGNMENTS 
Note: These must be learned before you can do the work. 
I. Materials to be Provided by Pupils. 


1. Ink and pen. 
2. Large notebook or wallet. 
Nore: All papers in this course are in ink, and the daily reports are 
written in class. 
3. Pen paper. 
4. A 12-inch ruler. 


II. Definitions. 


1. DRAMA. 

Derivation: The word drama is derived from an old Greek verb which 
means to do, to act. 

Definition: Drama as a whole is life portrayed in action. 

2. THIS COURSE IN DRAMA. 

Explanation: All the courses in this school are focused on the purpose 
to teach the pupil to develop and to use himself well in relation with 
other people—that is, to live effectively. 

Definition: This course in drama is an intensive study of human char- 
acter in all the situations experienced in life. 

3. FUNDAMENTAL REQUIREMENTS. 

Explanation: In this course there are two kinds of requirement, both 
of which must be satisfied to win credit for the course. 

Definitions: 

(a) The first requirement is habitual use of correct English forms. 

Note: This means that the pupil must produce work that 
does not need correction in the fundamental laws of con- 
struction. Remember that corrected work is the teacher’s 
product, not the pupil’s. 

(b) The second requirement of this course is the minimum assign- 
ment of reading. 

Note: No matter how excellent a pupil’s English may be, 
if he does only the minimum reading of drama, he makes 
only the minimum grade (4) for the course, because he 
has done no voluntary reading; and no matter how much 
reading a pupil does, if he does not use satisfactory 
English, he lacks the required foundation for the course; 
his reading is of poor quality; and he, therefore, fails. 

4, READING CREDITS. 

Explanation: Plays for this course are listed as short and long. 

Definition: A reading credit is the product won by doing acceptable 
work on one long play or two short plays. 


III. Classification of Drama. 


Explanation: As drama is life portrayed in action, all the experiences 
of life can be found in dramas, and the main classes of drama are 
equivalent to the main types of human experience. These main 
types of experience are as follows: 
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1. At one extreme are the absurd and the ridiculous experiences, 
which occupy only a small part of life. 

2. At the other extreme are the terrible and the disastrous expe- 
riences, which occupy a somewhat larger part of life. 

3. Between these extremes stretches a great variety of experience, 
from the amusing and entertaining sorts through the everyday 
kinds, up to and including the very serious ones. 

When these types of experience are portrayed in drama, they are 
classified, respectively, as farce, tragedy, and comedy. 

IMPORTANT NOTE: Be sure to remember that a comedy is not 
necessarily a funny play. it may be very serious, as the 
above explanation shows you. In the moving-picture and 
the vaudeville business the word comedy is used in a very 
narrow sense to describe what is really farce. 


The following diagram illustrates the above definitions: 








DRAMA AS A WHOLE 





FARCE | COMEDY TRAGEDY 
ALL OTHER VARIETIES | TERRIBLE, DISASTROUS 


} 


OF EXPERIENCE EXPERIENCES 





ABSURD, RIDICULOUS 
EXPERIENCES 








LIFE AS A WHOLE 














IV. Directions for Reading. 


1. LOCATION OF DRAMA IN OuR LIBRARY. 
Our dramas are shelved in numerical order in the west library. The 
numbers are as follows: 


812: American drama. 

822: British drama (English, Scotch, Welsh, Irish, Cana- 
dian, etc.). 

832: German drama. 

839.82: Norwegian drama. 

842: French drama. 

852: Italian drama. 

862: Spanish drama. 

882: Greek drama. 


Collections of drama are generally classed as reference books, and are 
usually shelved among that class. 
2. UsE oF Books. 
(a) Charge your book correctly. 
(b) Have in your possession only one volume of drama at a time. 
(c) Always make note immediately of these three points: 
(1) Call number (for example, 822 Ki37m). 
(2) Copy number (for example, “Copy 3,” or “No copy num- 
ber”). 
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(3) Title of the reading list on which the drama is assigned 
you. 

Note: Points (1) and (2) are always found typed on 
the card pocket inside the cover of the book. Always 
record these three points on your written reports. 

(d) Make necessary notes for yourself at once when you finish read- 
ing a play. 
(e) Return the book promptly. 
(f) Return the book yourself. Then you will know that it is returned. 
(g) Read only in the library the books marked “Reference.” 
3. WHAT TO READ. 
(a) Read only the books on the list which is assigned to you mm class. 
The other dramas on the shelves are for other people. You get 
credit only for your list. 
4. READING RATE. 


(a) The minimum requirement is two reading credits a week. 

Note: This means at least two every week, not nothing one 
week and four the next, or vice versa. 

Remember that we are in school to establish habits of right, 
fruitful living; speed and skill can be developed only on a 
basis of regularity of action. 

Remember, next, that our library equipment can be fairly used 
only at a normal rate. 

Remember, finally, that the pupil is only half of the reading 
machine; the teacher is the other half; and the machine must 
work on schedule. 

5. CALENDAR. 
(a) The reading week begins with Wednesday and ends with Tuesday. 

This is the period within which two reading credits must be 

made. 


V. Requirements for Grades for the First Six Weeks. 


1. For GRADE 4. 
(a) A passing grade on the directions above. 
(b) One acceptable written theme, in original form, on any long 
drama read. 
(c) Two reading credits a week, eight in all. 
Norte: As in all other English classes, late work is graded 4. 
2. For GRADE 3. 
(a) As (a) above, but of fair quality. 
(b) As (b) above, but of fair quality. 
(c) Nine reading credits of fair quality on time. 
3. FoR GRADE 2. 
(a) As (a) above, but of good quality and on time. 
(b) As (b) above, but of good quality and on time. 
(c) Ten reading credits of good quality and on time. 
4. For GRADE 1. 
(a) As (a) above, but of excellent quality. 
(b) As (b) above, but of excellent quality. 
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(c) As many as twelve excellent reading credits. 
Note: The written theme must be filed during the third and 
fourth weeks; the final day is the fourth Friday. 
For any grade above 4 an oral topic will be presented on some 
subject connected with dramatists who will be chosen in class. 


VI. Requirements for Grades for the Second Six Weeks. 


1. FoR GRADE 4. 
(a) Two reading credits a week, twelve in all. 
2. For GRADE 3. 
(a) A total of fifteen reading credits of fair quality, at least two a 
week. 
(b) A fair oral contribution. 
3. FOR GRADE 2. 
(a) A total of eighteen reading credits of good quality, three a week. 
(b) A good oral topic. 
4. For GRADE 1. 
As for Grade 2, but of superior quality. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR RESEARCH TOPICS, ORAL 


For any grade above 4, a pupil must make orally to the class a contribution 
that is pleasing, well constructed, and valuable in content. The value must be 
determined by the relation of the subject matter to dramatic art. This is a very 
broad field, including such topics as are listed below. In our library and in the 
city library are a great many periodicals and books that can be used as sources. 

CAUTION: Pupils must understand that the language of the references must 
not be used. This means that the reader must digest what he reads, must select 
what he wants to use, must frame this in his own words, and by this means must 
create a product of his own. In other words, for advanced credit one must de- 
velop and demonstrate an advanced quality of ability to think and to give thought 
to other people. 

NoTE: This list presents general subjects under which the student can discover 
specific topics for individual research. 


LIST OF SUBJECTS 
I. Purposes in writing drama. 


II. What the world has gained from the work of any given dramatist; of a given 
producer; of a given actor. 

III. How plays are staged. It is only about three hundred years since plays were 
produced on a bare platform, and were given early in the afternoon. 
Hence, important topics concern this subject: the ways in which producing 
dramas has changed from the sixteenth century to the present. 

IV. The discussion and evaluation of some play. 

V. Any important project now being developed concerning drama by any pro- 
ducer, actor, group of persons, or institution. 

VI. Any other topic of importance concerning the history of drama. 


CAUTION: This contribution for advanced credit must be presented before 
the end of the eleventh week. 











PUBLIC-SCHOOL TRAINING FOR LEADERSHIP 





EUGENE M. CROUCH 
Superintendent of Schools, Mooresville, N. C. 





Roger W. Babson is quoted as saying that only about five per cent of 
the American people think and lead; the rest follow. And yet about 
twenty-five per cent of our population is represented in the public 
school. Must the public school admit that it is doing so little creative 
thinking? Is our education, after all, largely a matter of words and 
on a parrot level? Do the children in the public schools spend their 


time, for the most part, in copying, repeating, and imitating? Let the 
public school answer. 


A SCHEME FOR ENCOURAGING TRAINING IN LEADERSHIP 


On May 23, 1925, the Mooresville Rotary Club presented to the 
Mooresville High School a sterling silver trophy, to be awarded annu- 
ally to the class making the best all-round record, as determined by 
the following standards: 

1. Conduct—evidence of developing the graces of politeness and 
good manners; growth in the power of self-control and moral leader- 
ship, as shown by a wholesome influence and by an attitude that con- 
tributes to the good name of the school and the upbuilding of the com- 
munity. 

2. Scholarship—evidence of growth in personal initiative, the abil- 
ity to do independent thinking, not be a slave to the textbooks; power 
to deliberate, to face and master a new situation. 

3. Social responsibility—evidence of developing social common 
sense, of learning to coéperate for the best interests of the school and 
the larger welfare of the community. 

4. Learning to save money—as demonstrated by self-denial, self- 
mastery, growth in independence of character, and moral leadership. 
“The self-denial necessary to save money,” says Dr. Frank Crane, “is 
one of the evidences of a strong character.” Ability is demonstrated 
by what you earn; character, by what you save and how you save it.” 
As a matter of fact, ability to save money is the acid test, because the 
boy who cannot save money is not able to cut off indulgences and 
avoid vicious habits, and consequently develops an appetite instead 
of aman. Here lies the secret of a multitude of failures, explaining 
why thousands of talented boys never make more than mediocre men. 
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TRAINING FOR LEADERSHIP 


Children must have opportunity for training in group effort, and 
under conditions that compel group initiative. At the same time, the 
situation under which training is conducted must be social and self- 
imposed rather than superimposed. Consequently the school must 
apply and extend the processes of self-government, if there is to be 
spontaneity, originality, and growth in personality and independence 
of character. The foregoing contest calls for codperation, and the 
very foundation of ability to lead is laid in learning how to codperate. 
It is team work that develops the higher qualities, give and take, and 
a disposition to work for a common purpose and contribute to the wel- 
fare of the group. Only thus will children learn to take an interest 
in one another and be able to develop a broad-minded, democratic 
view of life and sound ideals of service. 


STANDARDS IN THE CONTEST EVALUATED 


eS ee eT eee 30% 
I in cay ai 30% 
3. Social responsibility _...__.__-_- 25% 


4. Ability to save money 


The foregoing estimate represents the combined judgment of five 
city-school superintendents, three high-school principals, five college 
and university presidents, a state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, a state supervisor of high schools, a state director of teacher 
certification, two college professors, a college dean, a director of uni- 
versity extension work, and a college business manager. 


SPONSORS DIRECTING THE CONTEST 


Four members of the high-school faculty have been appointed to 
direct the contest, and a graph is posted at the close of each six- 
weeks’ period, showing the comparative ranking of the classes. 








EDITORIALS 


EVOLUTION AS A FACT 





How we wish that the world might make progress without causing 
any good citizen distress! From year to year, from generation to gen- 
eration, and from century to century, progress must indeed be made— 
progress in learning, in adjustment and poise, and in spirituality. 
The world is growing better; mankind is becoming more Godlike. 
The climb upward is not continuous, it is not without mistakes, it is 
not without setbacks; but hardly any careful student of history would 
affirm that it is not being effected. Yet some men and women in 
every generation are infinitely distressed. The new things which are 
being brought about shock them because they are different from the 
old, because they disturb tradition, because they involve readjust- 
ments which conservatives cannot easily make. 


REBUILDING OUR UNDERSTANDING OF GOD 


Exactly of this sort is the reconstruction of theological interpreta- 
tion of the Divine Word. In every Christian century there have been 
good people who were sure that they comprehended the Scriptures. 
Some of them were willing to die, or to put other people to death, to 
enforce the interpretations in which they had so earnest a belief. 
Merely making laws to require by statute conformity to certain inter- 
pretations is a mild form indeed of exerting this earnestness. Yet 
the world moves on. Progress is accomplished. The reigning mon- 
arch or the popular majority of voters may be for, or may be against, 
the progress which is ripe for fulfillment. It seems to make little 
difference; the outcome is not much either advanced or retarded. 
And just as these things have been true in the past, so, no doubt, they 
are true to-day. 

Evolution is the most startling of the modern discoveries regard- 
ing the way in which God has built up this universe in which we live 
and this body and spirit in which, groping even for a feeble under- 
standing, we find ourselves existent. Evolution means change. 
Things have not always been as they are; God did not make them in 
the very beginning exactly, or perhaps even approximately, as we see 
them now; he made them through a process of growth—growth that 
went on in the past and that is continuing now. Every wise man 
nowadays, as he studies God’s creations, not only looks attentively at 
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what he sees here and now in front of him, but also searches for evi- 
dence of what it has been in the past. Before the idea of evolution 
came to scholars, the student studied carefully what was set before 
his eyes, quietly assuming that it had always been just the same. 
And not very far back in human history is the time when students 
did not even look carefully at what was before their eyes, but gazed 
dreamily and mystically, rapt in admiration of the Deity, whose pres- 
ence they felt so strongly, but wholly without accuracy of observation 
of the world immediately at hand. The progress of human knowl- 
edge may fairly be considered as falling into three great historical 
periods: first, that of mystical contemplation, which lasted through 
all antiquity and some twelve centuries of the Christian era; second, 
that of the growth of science, the refinement of accurate observation 
of the world which is perceivable by the human senses; and, third, 
that—in which we are now—of scrutiny and study in order not merely 
to see things as they are, but also to examine into their origins. This 
last is the period dominated by the fact of evolution. 

In these three great eras of human development, noble men and 
women—and this includes nearly all scholars—have been godly, rev- 
erent, filled with adoration of the Deity. Probably this is as true in 
any one period as in the others. To look attentively at God’s handi- 
work and perchance find in what is there perceivable the principles by 
which he has brought about his present universe is surely not irreli- 
gion. He who calls it so may perchance deliberately misrepresent, 
but probably needs only to be taught. 


INEVITABLE, REGARDLESS OF MAN, ARE THE WAYS OF Gop 


In the days of Merrie, thoughtless, Old England, King Canute had 
his regal chair carried out on the yellow sands of the seashore, gleam- 
ing with the brightness of God’s sunlight. And there he commanded 
the tide to stop and fall back. And the tide kept on coming in. And 
King Canute had his regal chair carried back to the dry shore. 

Evolution is a fact. As nearly as scholars can tell, it is a basic 
truth of God’s universe. Scholars are humble; they are honest. If 
what they think is true be really not so, they will turn from it to seek 
further and elsewhere. And school-teaching, which is applied schol- 
arship, will teach evolution as a fact—will teach it as a fact until 
scholarship decides that it really is not so. 

It would be too bad, in Tennessee or in any other commonwealth, 
to drive teachers to subterfuge. The truth will out, whether it be 
whispered or proclaimed frankly. It may be delayed in transmission 
or warped by the distortions incidental to secrecy or partial reveal- 
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ment, but it cannot be killed. Legislative enactment, the feeble work 
of men for the guidance of human intercourse, had better let the reve- 
lation of God’s truths quite alone. The mechanics of schools and 
school-teaching come within its province. Mere nominal outlining of 
subject-matter categories to be instilled (or not to be instilled), per- 
haps, though less certainly, may belong to a general legislative pro- 
gram; but dictation attempting to select from among the basic con- 
cepts of scholarship which of the truths shall be imparted and which 
shall not be is foredoomed to failure. This has been so ever since 
human legislation began. 


Wuy AND How Gop Works THROUGH EVOLUTION 


Evolution is a fact and should be taught as a fact. The explana- 
tion of evolution, of the change and the gradations of change which 
are known to have occurred and to be still in progress—the explana- 
tion of evolution is uncertain. At the present stage of knowledge, 
no scholar would teach as a fact any explanation of evolution. Dar- 
winism is an explanation, an attempt to show just how the evolu- 
tionary process operates. Lamarckism is another explanation. In 
time it precedes Darwinism by fifty years; the “Philosophie Zoolo- 
gique” of the Frenchman, Jean Baptiste Lamarck, was published in 
1809, which happens to be the year of Charles Darwin’s birth. The 
much more modern “mutation theory,” advanced by Tschermak, Cor- 
rens, de Vries, and other scholars, and by attention to the long-neg- 
lected, amazing experiments of Gregor Johann Mendel, a pious Aus- 
trian churchman, is yet another attempt to explain. Probably no 
competent scholar nowadays holds to any one of these theories as a 
complete explanation. The consensus of learned opinion is that each 
explains partly, and that other hypotheses will in time doubtless be 
brought forward to supplement them. Scholars do not understand 
all that they know to be true. 

There has been much quibbling about what the scholars really do 
hold to, and what not. The facts which we have just given ought to 
undercut all this. A quibble makes little contribution to truth or 
human welfare. Scholars feel certain, in the light of present knowl- 
edge, that this world, all in it, and the starry universe of which it is a 
part have been brought into their present form through change—that 
is, they were not created by fiat in the long ago in the form in which 
they are now. Scholars do not know how the changes which have 
occurred have been brought about. They seek to know; they advance 
theories, test them, and reject or modify them if they fail, in the 
course of time, to accord with the known specific facts. Scholars 
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never. shrink from seeking truth; they consider that knowledge is 
desirable, no matter where and how sought. Most scholars are, like 
most other superior persons, reverent worshipers of God; they believe 
in God, but they do not believe all that has been said about him, even 
what was said by men in ancient times. Hardly any really great 
scholar (and perhaps none at all) thinks that the fact of evolution or 
the sought-for explanations of evolution will negate God, either as the 
Creator or as a great Spirit brooding over the world now and ever- 
more. 
“FORWARD! BREAST AND BACK AS EITHER SHOULD BE!” 


It is regrettable that acceptance of evolution and what it involves 
regarding the necessity of rethinking traditional interpretations of 
the Bible causes unhappiness to many persons. People do not like to 
be unsettled, and perhaps especially people who by training have not 
learned to think easily. At the present time, in the South at least, 
many earnest, conservative, religious persons are being stirred up, not 
by their own misgivings, but by studied agitation. We can see no 
good whatever in this. It causes distress to many who otherwise 
would be happy. It cannot accomplish the thing it seeks to accom- 
plish ; one cannot turn backward the hands of the clock of time. And 
yet if it must be, it must. The tide of progress will move steadily on. 
We, all of us, those who would learn and those who fear new knowl- 
edge, ultimately forgetting those things which are behind and reach- 
ing forth unto those things which are before, will press toward the 
mark for the prize of the high calling of God in Christ Jesus. 


A CENTRAL STORAGE LIBRARY 





Books, books, books—the aggregate of the output, year after year, 
of the printing presses of the world, or even of our own land, fairly 
staggers comprehension. Many of them are ephemeral, but many are 
of value indeed—some perhaps only temporarily, such as most light 
fiction, but some for all time. 

The public and institutional libraries of the land are annually accu- 
mulating on their miles of bookshelves vast numbers of volumes of 
the better sort. Some of these are in constant demand, and remain 
so from year to year. Others, perhaps after a short season of com- 
paratively wide use, serve only occasional specialists and lie for the 
most part on the shelves uncalled for. Yet they are far too valuable 
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to discard ; indeed, they are often numbered among the bibliographical 
treasures which a library is justly proud to possess. As the process 
of accumulation goes on, however, not a few libraries find themselves 
badly cramped for room. Their active collections could be well ac- 
commodated, but thousands of feet of shelving, in the aggregate, are 
filled with volumes seldom or never called for, from the year’s begin- 
ning to its end. 

An interesting plan, we are told, is under consideration in Boston 
and its immediate neighborhood to overcome the congestion suffered 
by many of the libraries. Within that region are now some twenty 
million volumes on the library shelves. A central storage book ware- 
house has been proposed, in which the least-used books might be kept, 
subject to call when needed. If such a plan could be worked out, it 
would be applicable not only to this locality, but also to an increasing 
number of others. The further step, of codperation or, at least, 
mutual consultation regarding book purchases, would seem not im- 
probable; it would make possible large economies in the field of expen- 
sive, seldom-used books. A scheme of rentals is conceivable, by 
which any library could withdraw for a patron books owned by an- 
other institution. Altogether, there seem to us to be great possibili- 
ties in the suggestion. In service regarding books, as well as in 
industry, perhaps the world is just beginning to learn codperation. 


THE WINNETKA GRADED BOOK LIST 





It is surprising how little scientific work has been done upon read- 
ing lists, a field of investigation hardly more difficult for modern 
measuring methods than the “formal” school subjects—arithmetic, 
spelling, etc.—which have now for some years been measured by good 
folk aspiring to Ph.D.’s and by bureaus of research almost into a 
reductio ad absurdum. Even the delightful book list for high-school 
students, published by the National Council of Teachers of English 
and now circulated in excess of 200,000 copies, is an arbitrary, sub- 
jective concoction spun out of the inner consciousness and the love of 
good books of a teacher of literature in the New York City schools. 

Now comes, however, Superintendent Washburne, of Winnetka, 
Ill., with a graded book list for elementary-school children which is, 
at least so far as it goes, really scientific. It does not tell, perhaps, 
what children ought to read, but it does tell, and with precise meas- 
urement, what children like to read. Eight hundred teachers and 
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36,750 pupils had a part in making the list. Thirteen expert chil- 
dren’s librarians then voted on the literary merit of the books which 
the boys and girls most preferred. The result is a catalogue of 796 
titles, some of them starred to indicate the approval of three-fourths 
at least of the librarians. In the making of the list 8,500 books were 
suggested by the children, but some 7,700 were not mentioned often 
enough to justify drawing conclusions. In its published form the 
catalogue is arranged according to the children’s reading grade, sci- 
entifically determined. There is also an age list. The books are fully 
indexed by author, title, and subject. Under the various titles are 
complete statistical data, information about publishers and prices, 
and illuminating comments actually quoted from the children’s ex- 
pressions of their estimates. 

The book is published by the American Library Association (86 
East Randolph Street, Chicago, Ill.). The study was made under the 
auspices of the American Library Association, and was financed by a 
grant from the Carnegie Corporation. 




































THE NEW BOOKS ON OUR SHELF 


Science for Boys and Girls. By M. Louise NIcHOoLs (South Philadelphia High 
School for Girls). Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1924. Pp. xv + 326. 


A very simple book concerning plant and animal neighbors and everyday hap- 
penings. Encourages the children to perform simple experiments, but a well- 
equipped chemical and physical laboratory must be provided for the everyday hap- 
penings. 


Human Physiology. By Percy GOLDTHWAIT STILES (Harvard University). Phil- 
adelphia: W. B. Saunders Co., 1925. Pp. 435. Price, $2.25. 


A good textbook on general physiology. The author deals only to a small extent 
with hygiene, which is to the ordinary student the most significant phase. From 
study in the public schools, the greatest good must come in the direct personal 
benefit that the student will derive, and not in the technical knowledge he gathers. 
The reviewer doubts if there is a place in secondary schools for a text on physiol- 
ogy merely as such. As a work for medical students, this book is undoubtedly of 
greater value. P. E. Lairp. 


Personal Hygiene Applied. By JESSE FEIRING WILLIAMS (Teachers College). 
Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders Co., 1925. Pp. 414. Price, $2. 


Personal hygiene is the part of general health which deals with how to live. 
The individual must take responsibility regarding good health. Mr. Williams’ 
discussions of the various topics would tend to lead the student to excellent habits 
in the care of the body. A teachable book; but the reviewer would put more stress 
on the subject of eyes, ears, and mouth than the author does and perhaps less on 
nutrition. In all, a good text. P. E. LAIRD. 


The Self-Directed School. By Harry Lioyp MILLER (University of Wisconsin) 
and RICHARD T. HARGREAVES (Central High School, Minneapolis). New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1925. Pp. vi + 412. 


In our judgment, one of the most valuable books of 1925 for the teacher who 
wants to grow, or for teacher-training classes. Unconventional, penetrating, 
thorough. It supplements, instead of merely following, the fashions of current 
thought about schools. Contains excellent discussions of modern tendencies. 

GC. 8. P. 


Modern Methods in Teaching. By H. B. Wiison, G. C. Kyte, and H. G. LULL. 
New York: Silver, Burdett & Co., 1924. Pp. vi+ 286. Price, $1.64. 


A careful, up-to-date book on how to teach. It includes the use of visual aids 
and of tests and measurements. 


Junior High School Education. By Catvin O. Davis. Yonkers, N. Y.: World 
Book Co., 1924. Pp. xii+ 451. Price, $2.20. 


One of the best of the several volumes about this recent development in the 
American school system. 
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Experimental Practice in the City and Country School. By CAROLINE Pratt, 
LuLa E. WRIGHT, and HARRIETTE H. HuBBELL. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 
1924. Pp. 302. Price, $2.50. 


A record, from the teacher’s diary, of a year’s educational activities of a group 
of seven-year-old pupils in a significant experimental school. Detailed; organized 
according to the months of the year; full of suggestive material. Teachers of the 
early elementary grades will find it stimulating. 


Problems of the Teaching Profession. By JOHN C. ALMACK (Leland Stanford 
Junior University) and ALBERT R. LANG (State Teachers College, Cheney, 
Wash.). Cambridge: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1925. Pp. xvii + 340. Price, $1.90. 


Excellent for reading circles. Suggestive discussions, with questions and bibli- 
ographies, of seventeen phases of teaching. 


General Chemistry. By H. I. SCHLESINGER (University of Chicago). New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1925. Pp. iv + 631. 


A college text for students who have studied chemistry in high school. Decid- 
edly thorough in discussions. There is no apology for introducing the more plau- 
sible interpretations of recent discoveries, especially in relation to atomic phenom- 
ena. This book will permit no playing in class—it is not for the frivolous fresh- 
man. Valuable for reference in the high-school chemistry library. H. A. W. 


Outline of General Psychology. By Ropert H. GAULT and DELTON T. Howarp 
(Northwestern University). New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1925. Pp. 
v+ 474. Price, $2.80. 


This volume was written for two classes of readers—undergraduate students in 
college and “the body of intelligent readers outside of academic circles : 
who want to know what psychology is about in our generation.” While the aim 
is to “avoid the appearance of adhesion to any ism,” the first two chapters start 
out with an emphasis on behavior as a response of the whole organism and on the 
essential facts of the evolution of mind. Later chapters follow the conventional 
lines more closely, and, owing to the attempt to represent various views, fail, in 
the reviewer’s mind, to maintain the high quality of the early chapters. Most of 
the later chapters follow closely the general outline of Angell’s Psychology, ex- 
cept that a chapter is added on applied psychology and one on the history of psy- 
chology. Exercises and references are provided for each chapter. The book is 
clear and rather complete in its range of topics, and follows in the main the in- 
trospective method. To represent present-day psychology, more space should have 
been given to intelligence testing and to objective experimental methods. J. P. 


First-Year Latin. By WALTER EUGENE FOSTER and SAMUEL DWIGHT ARMS. 
Richmond, Va.: Johnson Publishing Co., 1925. Pp. xviii +351. Price, $1.28. 


Altogether attractive, and with the best pedagogical material we have seen. 
In fifty lessons a rounded course in the simple elements; subjunctives, deponents, 
and participles postponed to Part II, twenty lessons more. By a clever arrange- 
ment, in each lesson the vocabulary and paradigms are separated by a turn of the 
page from the reading matter involving them. Careful grading throughout. 
Many pictures. Attractive proverbs and phrases—in Latin, with a translation— 
at the top of alternate pages. 
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Behaviorism. By JOHN B. Watson. New York: The People’s Institute Publish- 
ing Co., 1924, 1925. Pp. 251. Price, $3. 


This book is written as a series of lectures for the use of undergraduates, and 
is the most recent statement of a vigorous and promising movement in psychology, 
presented by its most distinguished champion. In this volume the author gives 
a popular and clear statement of behaviorism as he views it, including methods, 
aims, and some results. The fact that the organism acts as a whole is emphasized, 
and a relatively large amount of space is devoted to recent work on emotions, man- 
ual habits, talking and thinking, and to personality in its normal and abnormal 
aspects. The book will doubtless be very helpful to a wide circle of readers, both 
in and out of college environment, and will indicate, even if only in rough outline, 
the method of treatment of the higher mental processes by behaviorism. 


The Mechanism of the Cochlea: A Restatement of the Resonance Theory of Hear- 
ing. By GEORGE WILKINSON (Sheffield University) and ALBERT A. Gray (Glas- 


gow University). London, England: Macmillan & Co., 1924. Pp. xx + 253. 
Price, $5. 


This is a most able defense of the resonance theory of hearing. It is written 
by an ear, nose, and throat specialist and a well-known anatomist, both of whom 
have given much attention to the subject. Their careful work and new findings 
on the structure of the ear, their experiments on artificially constructed ears, and 
their conception of how the liquid of the inner ear functions as a “load” to the 
fibers in the basilar membrane, as well as their mathematical calculations as to 
frequency or vibration and tension of the fibers, must be considered most carefully 
by every one who wishes to be up-to-date on the subject. Their answer to the 
position of the late Sir Thomas Wrightson and of other critics of the resonance 
hypothesis is effective and clear, and their general conclusions are supported by 
various established secondary phenomena of hearing. The book is bound to give 
a new impetus to research along this line, and it should have a wide circulation. 
Unfortunately, the price is high. J. P. 


Household Physics. By ALFRED M. BuTLER. Boston: M. Barrows & Co., 1925. 
Pp. viii + 416. 


A book presenting physics for the sake of the pupil rather than of the subject. 
Introduces an application, then the principle, then another application, as a con- 
sistent method. Especially practical on light and sound. 


Jewish Cook Book. By FLORENCE KREISLER GREENBAUM. New York: Block Pub- 
lishing Co., 1924. Pp. 438. Price, $2. 


Sixteen hundred recipes, classified to cover all types of food and to suit every 
taste. General directions also are given for preparing foods. Simple dietary 
principles are stated. Helpful remarks emphasize meal planning and food gar- 
nishing. A section gives the “Rules for Kashering” which, according to Jewish 
customs, are applied to the preparation of meat and poultry. The recipes con- 
form to Jewish dietary customs. A valuable book, which should not be restricted 
to use among the Jews. There are no illustrations to brighten the pages and 
entice cooks to try new dishes. Yet to the housewife who likes “something differ- 
ent” this book will be of much service and will add many piquant dishes to the 
American table. ANNA TRENTHAM. 
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Comparative Effectiveness of Some Visual Aids in Seventh-Grade Instruction. By 
JOSEPH J. WEBER. Chicago: The Educational Screen, Inc., 1922. Pp. 131. 


How shall the facts be “put over” to the youngsters? Even a skilled teacher 
needs help. What forms of visual aids will be of the most service? This book 
reports the results of four experiments in the seventh grade. “Pictures provide 
vicarious experience,” but the teacher must point out and explain, for “seeing is 
merely a fraction of the learning process.” The study may help toward a specific 
methodology as to the use of visual aids. HA. W, 


Old Testament Readings for Schools. By ALBERT MASON Harris (Vanderbilt 
University). Richmond, Va.: Johnson Publishing Co., 1925. Pp. xviii + 302. 
Price, $1.25. 


A beautifully bound, well-printed book to put choice selections from the Old 
Testament within reach of school children. Summaries, notes, and pronouncing 
vocabularies give all the supplementary information needed. Illustrations. This 
is a book which a child will love and respect. Cy. Caine 


School and Home. By ANGELO Patri. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1925. 
Pp. 221. 


No writer about the human side of the child in school is more delightful than 
Mr. Patri. Eleven good chapters. 


Geography, United States and Canada. By HARLAN H. Barrows (University of 
Chicago) and EDITH PUTNAM PARKER (University of Chicago). Newark: 
Silver, Burdett & Co., 1925. Pp. vii + 288. 


A new type of geography for the fifth-grade level, arranged by “‘work regions,” 
in which there are certain characteristics of men’s life and occupation distinctly 
influenced by geographic conditions. Uncaptioned pictures furnish unique mate- 
rial for field trips, and sharp eyes indeed are often needed. A lavish use has been 
made of airplane views, and there are many more pictures than pages. 


The Waterboys and Their Cousins. By CHARLES D. Lewis (Berea College). 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1918. Pp. xii + 172. 


May we teach even a young child about such apparently technical matters as 
molecules, bacteria, fixation of nitrogen, chlorophyll, plant turgor, cross fertili- 
zation, and the like? Yes, says the author, if the principles are stripped of 
technicalities and given familiar names, and the truth is told in story form. 


Foods, Preparation and Serving. By PEARL L. BAILEY. St. Paul: Webb Book 
Publishing Co., 1925. Pp. 486. 


A course in foods presented in a simple, logical way, including the reason for 
doing, how to do, and sufficient work for much practice in cooking—all scien- 
tifically planned. Home projects are suggested which carry the work into the 
home. Simple experiments bring out the underlying principles used in the prep- 
aration of food. The sequence is in the natural order, beginning with simple 
foods and continuing to the more complex foods. Subject matter and recipes are 
well chosen. The book is good for a school text and equally valuable in the home. 

ANNA TRENTHAM. 
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The School Survey. By Jesse B. Sears (Leland Stanford Junior University). 
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Cambridge: Houghton Mifflin Co., publishers, 1925. Pp. xxx + 440. Price, 


$2.25. 


A careful, authoritative volume on the new technique of objective school sur- 


veying. 


Europe, a Geographical Reader. By VINNIE B. CLARK (State Teachers and Jun- 
ior College, San Diego). Newark: Silver, Burdett & Co., 1925. Pp. ix + 574. 


An excellent book, written by a teacher of wide experience. It is attractively 
written. The style is colorful, simple, and realistic. The illustrations are well 


chosen and well described, and function with the text. 


A. E. P. 


Principles of Education. By J. CRosBy CHAPMAN and GEORGE S. CouNTs. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1924. Pp. xviii + 645. 
A fine modern textbook in the philosophy of education. 


Contemporary Verse. By A. MARION MERRILL and GRACE E. W. SpraGuE. Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown & Co., 1925. Pp. xxx + 326. Price, $1.25. 


A fine selection of modern poetry, with a little more of Emily Dickinson, Wilfred 
Gibson, and Winifred M. Letts than is usually found in school collections. The 
illustrations are either very beautiful or hopelessly bad. Unfortunately, the au- 
thors feel that poetry should be intellectually dissected; so a series of nice, analyt- 


ical questions is placed after each poem. 


B. R. 


































LABORATORY FURNITURE 








Students’ Chemistry Desk. 


In quality of material, character of 
workmanship, finish, and service, you 
will find Kewaunee Laboratory Furni- 
ture is the best to be obtained, and these 
facts are generally admitted by educa- 
tors who have had experience with the 
various makes. 

An interesting book tells the Kewaunee 
story, with illustrations. It will be sent 
to executives who are planning additional 
equipment. Address the home office at 
Kewaunee. 


LABORATORY FURNITURE 7 7 EXPERTS 
Cc. G. CAMPBELL, Treas. and Gen. Mgr. 


172 Lincoln St., New York Office: 
Kewaunee, Wis. 70 Fifth Avenue 


Branch Offices in Principal Cities 













Johnson’s 
THE ADMINISTRATION AND 
SUPERVISION OF THE 
HIGH SCHOOL 


A treatment, based on the author’s 
wide personal experience, of the prob- 
lems that actually arise in the high- 
school principal’s work, with concrete il- 
lustrations and suggestions for definite 
procedure. Catologue price, $2.00. 





Parker and Temple’s 
UNIFIED KINDERGARTEN AND 
FIRST -GRADE TEACHING 

Dealing in detail with the codrdination 
of activities in the kindergarten and the 
first grade. Discussing every important 
aspect, method, and subject. Presenting 
the results of recent scientific experi- 
ments in teaching. Catalogue price, $2.20. 


Ginn and Company 
95 Luckie St. Atlanta, Ga. 
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The Magazine World. DONALD B. SNypDER, editor. Published by the Atlantic 
, Monthly Co., 8 Arlington Street, Boston, Mass. Monthly, October to May. 
Subscription price, $2 a year. 


. A remarkable new literary magazine for the high school. If contemporary 
American literature is a desideratum in the high school, this journal provides an 
invaluable source of supply. The school-service departments of practically all 
\- the great American literary magazines unite in promoting it. The first three 
numbers have contained articles reprinted from Harper’s, the Century, the At- 


y lantic, the Bookman, the Forum, the Living Age, the National Geographic, the 

i American Mercury, Asia, the National Republic, Collier’s, the House Beautiful, 
and Field and Stream. C.F. 

m Principles of Home Nursing. By EMMA LouISE Mous (Northeast Missouri State 


Teachers College). Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders Co., 1923. Pp. 307. Price, $2. 


An exceedingly practical book in simple language. ‘Women as mothers of the 
race become natural nurses,” but the college woman and the lady teacher desire 


S- more than the “grandmother point of view.” There are numerous illustrations. 
ed Curriculum Adjustment in the Secondary School. By Puitip W. L. Cox (New 
he York University). Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1925. Pp. viii.+ 306. 
u- A good summary of its topic. Not indispensable and not fundamentally crea- 
yt- 


tive, as are the writings of Bobbitt and Charters; but full of good material, care- 
fully condensed, and suitable for a textbook in teachers college or reading circle. 
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LARGEST TEACHER PLACEMENT WORK IN THE U. S. 


Under one management—Direction of E. E. Olp, 28 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. 
FISK TEACHERS AGENCY, 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. The largest of the Fisk 
Agencies. Recently doubled its space. 
AMERICAN COLLEGE BUREAU, Chicago Temple, Chicago; 1256 Amsterdam Ave., 
New York. Exclusively for college, teachers college, and university work. Operates 
on a cost basis. 


NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, Southern Building, Washington. Affiliated agencies 
widey scattered. 

EDUCATION SERVICE, 811-823 Steger Building, Chicago; 1256 Amsterdam Avenue, 
New York. Specializes in public and private school work, including administrative 
work, also such positions as business managers and purchasing agents for schools, 
registrars, secretaries, cafeteria directors, and trained nurses. 





An Arithmetic for Teachers. By W. F. ROANTREE and Mary S. TayLor. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1925. Pp. xiv + 621. 


A book of a new kind—professionalized subject matter. Something of the sort 
is indispensable for the teachers college. 


The Child and His School. By GERTRUDE HARTMAN. New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Co., 1925. Pp. xvi +248. Price, $2. 


A valuable book, now in its third printing, for elementary-school teachers who 
think and read professionally. Combines very many library sources with an out- 
line of the modern educational principles they illustrate. 
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